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Mayor Haut has made a third defence of himself against the charge 
of being privy and consenting to the thefts from the City Treasury ; 
but it 1s like his two previous defences—corroborates the charge 
and deceives no one. For a sample of it this will serve: He says that 
the Times makes a great parade of disclosing secret accounts, whereas 
in point of fact the very accounts which are now brought forward in 
that paper were long ago freely and fearlessly printed and published 
in the Reports of the Board of Supervisors. So they were, after a 
fashion ; but when the taxpayer reads the words, “‘ May 31, 1869, A. J. 
Garvey, Repairs, etc., $36,762,” or, “July 5, 1869,G. S. Miller, $49,763 
80,” it conveys much less information to him than when he reads in the 
Times—as he would be able to read also in Comptroller Connolly's 
quarterly exhibits, if that official had not for two years declined to 
make any—that Mr. Garvey, in 1869 and 1870, for plastering and paint- 
ing county buildings, got $2,870,464 06 of the public money ; that J. H. 
Ingersoll & Co., during the same time, got for furniture and “ repairs,” 
$5,663,646 83; and that, in brief, the repairing, furnishing, plumbing, 
etc., of the County Court-house—as yet unfinished, and, according to 
Mr. Nordhoff, shabbily furnished—cost us, for the one building, all but 
seven millions of dollars —$6,997,893 24. The printed accounts, hud- 
dled into thick volumes, of which perhaps half-a-dozen are in existence, 
and which are in no sense accessible to the public, are not calculated or 
intended to convey any information whatever to anybody, and do not. 
It is the intention of the law that the Comptroller’s exhibits shall do 
that; and, naturally enough, it is the intention of the Comptroller— 
whose books are of course kept with a technical accuracy equalling that 
of any set of books anywhere—to pursuc the tenor of his peculiar way as 
noiselessly as possible, and not every three months attract attention to 
himself and his accounts. The Mayor, then, makes no defence at all, 
but gets into the box as witness against himself. More than that, he 
is defiant. Being interviewed, he took the line that ‘even if there 
was anything in it, it would blow over before the next election.” “We 
have got the State,” he says, “ and we mean to keep it.” 














Perhaps he is right, and it may be that out of these disclosures no 
harm will come to himself, or Connolly, or any other of the set, unless, 
indeed, the exposure should interfere with the success of the Viaduct 
Railway. We do not observe that crowds are flocking after the shares 
of that stock, though, with a moderately honest city government, the 
books would hardly have stood open three days. Considering the 
length of our unfinished Court-house, and that the Viaduct road, in its 
two branches, would include something like fifteen miles of brick and 
mortar work for Mr. Garvey and the other gentlemen to construct and 
equip, the proverbially timid capitalist may be held excused, under 
the circumstances, for hanging back a little at first. A public meet- 
ing is to be held, it is said; but there is no saying that anything prac- 
tical will come of it. It may be doubted if there will be any of the 
talked-of combinations to resist taxes, or any impeachment of the 
Mayor, or any criminal prosecution of Tweed. People buy the Zimes, 
and read the figures, but each passes on to business, and declines to pull 
down on his head heavier assessments, or lose time and money attacking 
swindlers in courts which they own. But it is certain that the pub- 
lication of the accounts, whether or not it shakes the Ring in this 
city, has made many Democrats angry with it, and it is not unreason- 
able to expect, Hall’s impudence to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
we may have afeforming legislature next year and a new charter; which 
it is not so certain, we trust, as the World thinks, that Governor Hoff 
man will veto. Yet, when we think of Mr. “Hank” Smith, and 
of Mr. Charles Spencer, with his large family Bible, and the very 


wicked but still not unique Mr. Winans, it is but a chastened 


hope we indulge after all that the legislature can help us. 
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Still, that there are many thieves is small reason for not pushing 
to the wall when you can all you can catch. We suggest the work 
as a good one for the Bar Associstion of this city when it gets Mr. 
David Dudley Field’s case finally disposed of. 





Mr. Marshall O. Roberts, a prominent Republican, to whom we 
referred last week as a gentleman who had vouched for the correctness 
of Mr. Connolly’s accounts, has published a card, in which he begs to 
call the attention of the public to the fact that he did not examine 
into the condition of all the departments of Mr, Connolly's office, and 
that the certificate which he and his committee gave Mr. Connolly 
“referred only to the securities comprising the Sinking Fund, and the 
manner in which the accounts relative thereto, and to the debts of the 
city and county, were kept.” The fact is, that in the stress of an 
election, when the Comptroller was accused of withholding his ac- 
counts, and of withholding them because he did not dare to publish 
them, so full were they of evidences of his own and his friends’ 
dishonesty, he invited Mr. Roberts, Mr. J. J. Astor, and four other 
gentlemen of weight in the community, large taxpayers, to come in 
and examine his books. They complied with the invitation, and every- 
body said that we should now know whether or not Connolly was slan- 
dered. “ We certify,” said this committee, ‘that we have made an 
examination of the affairs of the Finance Department and Sinking Fund 
of said city—* Finance Department of said city,” not of “ said office "— 
“ that the entire office was thrown open to us”—the “ entire office,” 
not “a single department of said office”’—and “all the account- 
books, securities, and records of the said Department and 
Sinking Fund were submitted to our inspection and examina- 
tion.” . . . . “And we further certify,” they say, at the end of 
the report, “that the account-books of the Department are faithfully 
kept.” This is language which Mr, Roberts and Mr. Astor must have 
suspected would, by most people, be taken—-as, in fact, it was taken—to 
mean that ** Connolly was all right,” and that, from partisan feeling, the 
Republicans had been clamoring false charges against him, But, 
however that may be, Mr. Roberts could have had no doubt as to what 
would be the interpretation of the last sentence of jhis report: ‘* We 
have come to the conclusion, and certify, that the financial affairs of 
the city under the charge of the Comptroller are administered in a cor- 
rect and faithful manner.” Now they came to this conclusion 
either with such an examination as alone could justify their putting 
their names to such an assertion concerning such a man, or 
else they came to it without such an examination; and, in either 
case, the public may rightly be curious as to what could have 
induced them to sign the report. Tammany does nothing for nothing ; 
why should prominent Republicans have done anything for Tammany ? 
Mr. Roberts’s card is not quite an explanation of his course on the 
occasion in question, 








It is understood that the sub-committee appointed by the Con- 
gressional committee which was ordered to investigate the affairs of 
the Ku-klux Klan in the South are going to report, and are going to 
report that there is such a thing as the Klan in existence; that it does 
attack people for their politics; is composed of “ Conservatives,” and 
contains no ;Republicans; has committed many most bloody and 
shameful outrages, and that the Ku-klux law was necessary and is bene- 
ficial. We ourselves have no doubt that the passage of the Ku-klux 
law was inexpedient and wrong; and we shall wait for some time 
before believing that the law has practically been of any benefit, all 
the time believing that any benefit it has brought us has been very 
dearly bought. As for the rest of the report as above summarized, we 
are ready to accept it as the truth, and nothing but the truth ; but it is not 
at all the whole truth. Here are some figures from Louisiana which we 
consider strictly germane to the matter which the Committee has in 
hand, and which will, at any rate, get some of the country’s attention : 
Between 1850 and 1860, the State tax in Louisiana ranged from twenty- 
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one cenis on a hundred dollars to twenty-nine cents. In 1865 and 1866, 
it was thirty-seven and a-half cents; in 1867 and 1868, it was fifty-two 
and a half cents ; in 1869, it was seventy-five; in 1870, it was $1 45; and 
Next, it 


for this year it will be considerably more than $2. 
in- 


is to be considered that while the taxes have been thus 
creasing, the State’s expenditures have been constantly in excess 
of the receipts. Mr. James Graham, the State auditor, certifies 
that the excess in the fiscal year ending in 1871 is $8,778,618 15— 
making the total debt of the State nearly $49,000,000. At the 
breaking out of the war, Louisiana had a debt of $10,000,000; in 1868, 
this was $14,500,000 ; in 1869, $22,500,000 ; in 1870, $41,000,000 ; and, 
as we have said, in June, 1871, nearly $49,000,000. But formerly, 
before 1860, a sixty days’ session of the legislature cost from $100,000 
to $200,000; the regular session and extra session of 1870 cost more 
than $750,000 ; the regular session of 1871 cost more than 
$9,000,000, 
$432,000, and, in 1871, of nearly $400,000, about thirty sheets (news- 
papers in name), priated in the country districts, and, in great part, 
conducted by members of the legislature. The State is, in short, as 
North Carolina has been, as South Carolina also has been, and as 
nearly every Southern State has been, the prey, since 1865, of grossly 
and shamelessly corrupt governments, whose officers have made for- 
tunes, and of rings of railroad and other speculators. 


and 





Surely it is not wonderful that the respectable portion of Southern 
society, seeing what rogues and thieves their rulers and lawmakers are, 
should not be very earnest in putting down the bands of lawless young 
men who, if they do disgrace themselves, their State, and often hu- 
manity itself, do also sometimes whip a greedy tax-collector, shoot a 
bribed law-maker, and compel a disreputable office-seeker or office- 
holder to run the country. It was only this last week that the leading 
Republican paper of Charleston, while supporting no less Radical a can- 
didate than Mr. Gilbert Pillsbury, an old-time Abolitionist, who is now 
the mayor of the city, and is up for re-election, pronounced a good part 
of the rest of ihe ticket an insult to the honesty, intelligence, and 
decency of the party. It was of necessity that, in a country like the 
South, violence should be the response to the frauds and rascalities car- 
ried on by ~uch peculiarly sneaking and base rogues as were too many 
of the Southern “ carpet-baggers.” In view of the cost of reconstruc- 
tion in money, in the reputation of the North, in the embittering of the 
South, in the wrenching which such legislation as the Ku-klux law 
has given our system of government, it is far from clear that it would 
not have been cheaper if we had abandoned Mr, Lincoln’s system 
of galvanized States, and garrisoned the Southern country for five 
years, keeping it in order with soldiers till the Southerners themselves 
were ready to behave sensibly. It would have cost us fully as little in 
money, Constitution, and credit as we have had to pay out on the other 
system; and we are not done yet. However that may be, Louisiana’s 
case will bear thinking of when the Ku-klux Committee comes to 
report. And how anxious as national Republicans we ought to be 
that the Republican party of Louisiana should get Dunn for manager— 
or chief warden—instead of Warmouth, or Warmouth instead of Dunn ! 





The authorities of the American Labor Union have convinced 
themselves that neither of the two great parties can be depended on, 
and that there must be a new Workingman’s Party, in which persuasion 
they have called for a political convention, which is to meet at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in October next, and nominate a candidate for President 
and Vice-President. The more usual and natural way, of launching 
such a party would seem to be to set it on foot in the legislative or, at 
the most, Congressional, districts first, and not begin in the national 
field. By so doing, the class of gentlemen who are apt at first to con- 
trol the political springs of such organizations as Labor parties, Eight 
Hour parties, Prohibition parties, Woman Suffrage jparties, and the 
like, can get themselves nominated and, for making the run and drawing 
away votes from the other side, can secure fair wages from one of the 
two great parties; or may even secure an election, in which case there 


The State Treasury supported at a cost, in 1870, of 





are various things that may be done. Such bodies are usually too 
small for the Presidential field. But the Labor Union men have 
decided otherwise, and have already made a sort of a platform for 
their candidates to stand upon, and are going to hold a non-poli- 
tical convention at St. Louis and discuss it. Some of their prin- 
ciples, as set forth in a printed “ basis,” may be thus stated: A 
man will work and earn money, and then, when a law is made so 
ordaining, he will lend it to B at a rate of interest that he does 
not like, although B, rather than not have it, will pay more inter- 
est than the law ordains; a man in Massachusetts will employ a mil- 
lion dollars a year in running a seven-hour factory at a loss, and will 
not transfer his money to ten-hour factories in New Hampshire or 
Rhode Island; the price of a miner’s labor for a day may be fixed by 
statute at a sum three times as large as at the passage of the statute, 
and he will thenceforth be able to save much more money than before, 
because no other prices in the community will advance in the 
least; an irredeemable paper currency is the best currency for the 
poor man, and “a gold basis is a fallacy.” There is not the least 
exaggeration in these paraphrases of the statement made by the “ basis,” 
as the discussions at St. Louis next week, to which we invite the atten- 
tion of our readers, will make manifest. They are “ advanced” ideas 
certainly. The leaders use our oid method—but timorously. The 
legal mind infects them. As their platform shows, they recognize 
the omnipotence of the statute, but our simple, earnest, radical measure 
of moving the previous question, and their passing a bill ordering the 
Government presses to print for each citizen such quantity of green- 
backs as will make him wealthy, they are not yet “ educated up to.” 





The shocking accident, on Sunday, at the Staten Island Ferry had 
some peculiarly pathetic features. Many of the killed and wounded were 
women and children ; they were poor hard-working people who were 
about to make a cheap holiday by taking a twenty-cent sail, away 
from the stifling air of the city into the coolness of the bay; of those 
who were not killed instantly by crushing or more slowly by drown- 
ing, many were agonizingly scalded. It is a long time since a 
more miserable accident has occurred. How it happened will only be 
known after the investigation, and may likely enough never be known, 
it not having been the way of such investigations to be very strict 
or very satisfactory. But who was the immediate cause of the acci- 
dent, and what shall be done with him, are not questions that it is 
very profitable to consider on such occasions. As to punishment, 
juries will never do anything in such cases, because the intention 
to kill and maim is always utterly wanting; and even when 
there has been an error of judgment, or a_neglectfulness, or 
even a carelessness, that we are almost justified in calling criminal, 
still the jurieg are apt to think, or, indeed, to see, that the 
offender’s sense of guilt and remorse, and the usual loss of his 
place, and injury to his prospects, is punishment sufficient for his 
offence. The profitable thing to do in presence of such a calamity as 
this ghastly destroying of more than seventy men, women, and 
children, and the wounding and disfigurement of some hundred-and-odd 
more, is to consider whether or not some new safeguard, applicable 
generally, cannot be thrown round all our steamboat travel. To this 
end the knowledge and the usual methods of this particular inspector 
should be most rigidly examined in the light of testimony from ex- 
perts, and as heavily visited as possible, if he has been inspecting with 
insufficient knowledge or insufficient care, and taking fees for sending 
people to their death. And the general subject of the management of 
our ferries—a very profitable franchise—may properly be examined 
thoroughly. On one or two of the lines of travel between the city and 
suburbs, the treatment of passengers—shut into a floating sty with 
cattle, and abused by ruffianly deck-hands ; kept waiting hours in the 
ice because the employment of ice-boats costs money; made to wait 
sometimes a whole night away from home because a boat is taken off 
without warning—has been a disgrace to the city. Of some of the com- 
panies no harm is to be spoken; of others, nothing else ; and the gen- 
eral reputation of this Staten Island Company is not in all respects 
enviable. 
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The great export staples of the country—cotton, breadstuffs, meats, 
and petroleum—continue to decline slowly and steadily. Neither the 
ease in money (so-called) nor the general belief in the prosperity of the 
country can rouse the spirit of speculation; and, in the absence of 
speculation, large stocks of merchandise are gradually producing the 
inevitable resulta decline in price. The prospects of the growing 
cotton crop are improving ; and although the unquestionable reduction 
in the area planted will probably diminish the crop to some extent, 
even with the most favorable weather, yet the sensational statements 
of a month or six weeks ago no longer find belief even among the 
credulous. Breadstuffs have fallen but slightly, owing to continued 
uncertainty about the condition of the European crops. But in meats 
and hog products the decline has been sharp, the market for these 
having been upheld for months past by a bold and tenacious specula- 
tive combination which must have resulted, or will yet result, in severe 
losses. In fact, scarcely any business is at this moment carried on with 
great profit; and it is no wonder that the hotels at the seaside and 
watering-places complain of the limited number of their guests, and 
still more cf their limited expenditure. The coal producers continue 
their insane course, sending to the market at the rate of twenty-six 
millions of tcns per annum, although the largest consumption never yet 
exceeded seventeen millions. The iron men are faithfully keeping 
them company. Real estate is dull, as usual at this season, except in 
the case of “ Ring” operations in Westchester County and elsewhere, 
supposed to be based upon the probable effects of the Viaduct 
Railway. 





Wall Street is sighing for movement of some kind to relieve the 
dreary dulness. Just as in the merchandise markets, everything is on 
the decline except Government bonds and the stocks of half-a-d ozen 
great roads, which are forcibly upheld by the great manipulating cliques, 
aided by some over-confident bank-managers. The latter, misled by 
the overabundance of money, as it is called in Wall Street (but which 
in reality is nothing more than an overabundance of bank credit, aris- 
ing from the simple fact that nobody wants it), are furnishing the means 
by which these clique combinations are carried on, and-are thereby simply 
still further deferring the day when these gigantic rings will be obliged 
to follow the example of the pork and grain merchants—and sell. 
This policy of the banks—an unwise policy, on which we have com- 
mented for a year past—is attracting attention in commercial circles, 
whose interests have during the last few years been systematically sub- 
ordinated to those of Wall Street cliques, whose operations are invari- 
ably injurious to the whole community. Foreign exchange has de- 
clined, chiefly in consequence of some of the bank operations just 
referred to. The export of specie has correspondingly fallen off, and 
gold is barely steady. While “ bank credits” are obtainable at two or 
three per cent. per annum, “ choice” first mortgage railroad bonds are 
obtainable at prices that net nine and ten per cert. per annum, and 
nearly the same interest can be obtained on mortgages on city real 
estate. Yet the talk of the City is the cheapness and abundance of 
money ! 





Mr. Gladstone has found in the House of Lords all the support he 
needs, if not all that he could desire, for his method of checkmating 
that body in regard to the purchase of commissions. On Monday a 
vote of censure was moved by the Tory leader, and sustained by the 
ablest of his party, as well as by Earls Derby and Russell, but was op- 
posed by Lord Penzance, among others, who maintained the constitu- 
tionality of the measure resorted to by the Premier. It was defeated 
by a majority of 80, making Mr. Gladstone’s triumph complete. An 
attempt to couple with this censure a rebuke for the ratification of the 
Treaty of Washington without consulting Parliament, shared the fate 
of the motion. The English Commissioner under the Treaty has just 
been appointed, in the person of the Hon, Russell Gurney, M.P., Re- 
corder of London. He was one ‘of the commissioners sent to Ja- 
maica to take testimony concerning the rule of Governor Eyre. 








F In the recent news from abroad, nothing is more striking than the © 
reappearance of Gambetta as one of the rulers of France—a virtual ' 


member of the Thiers government, a sort of minister without a port- 

folio. With General Faidherbe he seems to have formed an alliance 

for political purposes, and a scheme which they have devised for re- 

organizing the army and the civil service is said to have been approved 

by Thiers and MacMahon. For the present, undoubtedly, he can better 

accomplish his ends indirectly than as a Cabinet officer, The elections 
have shown him to be a favorite with the army, and he has sufficient 
popularity, both in and out of Paris, to retain his seat in the Assembly. 
It would be easy to predict for him a steadily broadening and even 

brilliant career if only his ability were in question; but the lack of 
honesty and of wisdom which characterized the dictator will, in our 
opinion, prove fatal to his pretensions to statesmanship. We have the 
less hesitation in thus prejudging him because he has been revealing 
his plans to the radical delegates at Bordeaux, and has gone back to '89 
for a working model, and has the same extravagant belief in the virtue of 
the name Republic that he showed during the war—a faith just as re- 
spectable as that in the name Commune—and looks to the recovery of 
Alsace and Lorraine in ten or, at the most, in twenty years. The one 
thing he seems to have learned is, that the peasants must be educated, 
and military service made compulsory on every citizen, 


It is only fair to set against the picture of Alsace which we drew 
last week some of the later representations of the German press, which 
if they do not disprove the general correctness of the statements on 
which we relied, at least do something to lighten up the prospect. The 
first explanation of the prevailing discontent is, that everything is in a 
transition state, that the débris of the war is not yet cleared away, and 
consequently that material interests absorb for the present the chief at- 
tention of the government. The courts not being yet fully organized, 
it is difficult for creditors to enforce their claims, and business is fur- 
ther deranged by the mixed currency, by the blocking of the railruads 
(busied in transporting prisoners of war),by the higher fares and charges, 
by the alterations in the tariff, and by many other attempts at and re- 
sults of adjustment and reconstruction, The war indemnity has been 
delayed, as if, apparently, the money must first be drawn from 
France, and reports of differences between the civil and military 
authorities add to the general distrust and dissatisfaction. On the 
other hand, in spite of numerous invitations to emigrate to Algeria and 
elsewhere, the Alsatians show no disposition to budge, and’ the number 
of inhabitants who are wholly German in blood and speech is so great 
that it seems impossible that they should not eventually be won over. 
When the war-damages have all been settled, the courts opened, and 
the schools established (not, doubtless, without considerable opposi- 
tion), and the normal condition of the territory has been reached, it 
will be time to take a fresh survey, and then judge if the people are 
irreconcilable. Of the elections which have just taken place, we have, 
by Cable, contradictory reports from Parisjand Berlin. ,The war, how- 
ever, has made us accustomed to these. 





The radical reforms in the public instruction of Russia which we 
lately gave some account of, have received the sanction of the Em- 
peror, and are now being carried into effect by the joint efforts of the 
Minister of the Interior and the Minister of Public Instruction. ine 
Emperor was called upon to decide a difference of opinion in his 
Council in regard to the admission of scholars from the Realschulen to 
the universities. In these schools Latin and Greek are not taught, but 
the majority, nevertheless, favored admission, while the minority on 
this ground opposed it. The Emperor took the side of the classics 
and refused admission, and, probably, acted wisely. His reign has now 
witnessed two of the greatest political and social changes which could be 
effected in the polity of any people, the last being the proper complement 
of emancipation, and only second to it in importance. The popular re- 
ception of the new scheme is very gratifying, and St. Petersburg has led 
off by devoting an annual sum of $60,000 to establish and maintain 
twenty primary schools. Nor is the educational movement confined to 
onesex. Permission has, after some shyness on the part of the Govern- 
ment, been given to found a sort of high-school for women in Moscow, 
the chief promoter of this enterprise being the rector of the university. 
It is designed for all women, whether married or single, who choose to 
attend the lectures, and who have passed the necessary examinations. 
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IS OIVIL SERVICE REFORM CONSTITUTIONAL? 
Tur Washington correspondents of the newspapers informed us 
that the Civil Service Commission had met with a serious difficulty in 
their consultations, which threatened to defeat the whole project of 
reform ; and, seeming to catch the prevailing official tone, they did 
In a recent 


not disguise their gratification at this desired result. 
number of Jlarper’s Weekly, the accomplished chairman of the Com- 
mission has published a statement which explains the exact nature 
and extent of the difficulty. It seems to have been conceded that 
there could be no reform, at least in respect to the vast mass of admi- 
nistrative offices which may be called inferior, unless admissions to 
these offices “ should be determined by competitive examinations open 
to all applicants who should have satisfied certain preliminary en- 
quiries in regard to age, health, character, etc., but excluding political 
While this matter was under discussion, it was 
The 


or religious opinion,” 
suggested that the proposed plan would be unconstitutional. 
question thus raised necessarily separated itself into two branches : 

First. If a statute should require that every vacancy, as it occurs, 
shall be filled by the single person who, from among all the applicants, 
shall successfully pass the examination, would this statute be valid, or 
would it not rather have the effect to take away the appointing power 
entirely from the hands in which the Constitution has deposited it ? 

Or, second, If a statute should require that a class of persons fit for 
a given office, or for a given grade of offices, shall be determined by 
competitive examination, having the President or the heads of de- 
partments to fill the vacancies, as they occur, from this class of success- 
ful competitors, would this statute be valid? The Commissioners, not 
wishing to construct and recommend a system which might turn out 
to be illegal, requested the President to obtain the official opinion of 
the Attorney-General upon these points, and adjourned until October. 

The objection which has occurred to members of the Commission 
had not been discussed with any fulness in Congress. On one occasion, 
in answer to a doubt expressed by Mr. Cox, Mr. Jenckes compared his 
measure with the system which has, for a long time, and without 
objection, been established in reference to the appointment of officers 
in the army and navy, declaring that the principle and methods of his 
bill were identical with those prevailing in the military service, and 
arguing that if the latter were constitutional, the former also must be. 
The analogy, however, between the military and the civil services is 
not complete upon a mere superficial view, because the Constitution, in 
express terms, empowers Congress “ to raise armies,” “ to provide and 
maintain a navy,” and “to make rules forthe government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces.” These clauses confer an ample 
authority upon Congress to provide for the appointment of officers in 
the army and navy in any manner which it deems best; but, unless it 
has, from the necessities of the case, the same implied power over the 
administration of the civil service that is given to it, in express terms, 
over the military, we cannot argue from the one to the other. If, 
however, this necessary implied power exists, then the analogy is com- 
plete and the argument is perfect, so far as the acts of the legislature 
can establish a precedent. 

The first branch of the question raised by the Commission we 
shall not discuss, because it has no practical value. <A system which 
should require a separate examination of all the applicants for each 
particular office, and the appointment to that office of the single suc- 
cessful competitor, would be utterly impracticable; it would break 
down from its own unwieldy weight. This is not the method which 
prevails in England, nor has it, so far as we know, been suggested in 
the United States. We shall assume, then, that all the inferior offices 
at least, are to be divided into a number of groups, according to the 
nature of the official acts and duties, and that these are to be again 
separated into grades; that a standard of qualification is to be estab- 
lished for admission into each grade of the various groups; that all 
applicants for a place in any grade are to pass a competitive examina- 
tion, to the end that their qualifications may be ascertained ; that those 
who are successful will not become ipso sacto officers, but that they, 
in the aggregate, will form a class of persons from which the President 
or head of department must select in filling any vacancy in the par- 
ticular grade. This, omitting all matters of mere detail, is substan- 











tially the system which prevails in Great Britain, and which was 
proposed by Mr. Jenckes., 

“The President shall nominate and, by and with the advice of the 

Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law. But the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments.” 
Neither the President alone, nor the heads of departments, nor the 
courts, draw any absolute power of appointment from this provision. 
Authority issuing from the organic law itself is only given to the Pre- 
sident and Senate in conjunction, and if the Congress should fail to 
pass any statute upon the subject, all offices, with a few designated 
exceptions, must be filled by their joint action. But the Constitution 
creates the possibility of another method. It permits the Congress to 
legislate, and to withdraw a certain class of offices from the President 
and Senate, and to entrust them to the President alone, or to the heads 
of departments, or to the courts. Congress is not compelled to adopt 
this method, nor is it limited to any class or species of offices, provided 
they are inferior; the whole subject is left to its discretion. When, 
therefore, the legislature has acted in this manner, and has passed a 
statute conferring powers of appointment upon the heads of depart- 
ments, they derive their authority wholly from this law, and not from 
any affirmative grant of the Constitution. This proposition is funda- 
mental, and governs the whole position. Congress, by virtue of a per- 
missive clause in the organic law, confers authority upon the heads of 
departments to appoint persons to inferior offices. This is an ordinary 
act of legislation, and is to be controlled by all the considerations of 
expediency and propriety which apply to other measures of policy. 
The power may be granted or withheld, exercised fully or in part, 
given without limit or placed under restrictions, left entirely free or 
hampered with any conditions, according to the judgment of the legis- 
lators themselves. As the heads of departments draw their authority 
from a law of Congress alone—which law that body may pass or not, 
as it pleases—they must be bound by its terms, and cannot complain if 
the power conferred is a narrow one, and is hedged about with many 
safeguards, because, without the law itself, they would have had no 
power at all. This point being established, the conclusion is plain 
that, in conferring authority to appoint to office upon heads of depart- 
ments, Congress may adopt any means and measures which its judg- 
ment suggests to prevent the authority from being abused, and to 
secure by its use the efficient and faithful discharge of official duties. 
The whole subject belongs to the legislature; it may give much or 
little, and may accompany the gift by conditions which restrain and 
control its exercise. The plainest, simplest, and most necessary of 
these conditions are those suggested by the Commission, which would 
apply directly to the qualifications of office-holders, and would tend to 
secure an honest and capable service. 

The foregoing observations apply with special force to the 
inferior offices, which may, by the act and procurement of the legis- 
lature, be filled by the heads of departments. We now proceed to 
treat the question in a broader manner, and as involving the power of 
Congress over offices and officers generally. It should be carefully 
noticed at the outset that the Constitution itself creates but a very 
few offices. It declares that there shall be a President, Vice-President, 
and electors thereof, Senators and Representatives, and determines the 
manner of their choice. It also provides that each House shall have 
exclusive power to select its own officers. With these exceptions, the 
whole system of administration, whether military or civil, is in the 
hands of Congress. That body alone must create all offices other than 
the few just mentioned ; must determine upon the necessity for their 
existence or their abolishment, and must fix their number, functions, 
duties, terms,’and emoluments. In short, over the subject of creating 
and regulating the means of administering the laws, it has as complete 
control as over the subject of making the laws to be administered. 
The Constitution must, from the very necessities of the case, be so con- 
strued as to include and confer the power by implication. This prin- 
ciple has always been acted upon, and no one has ever doubted the 
propriety of such action. It can now be seen that the legislature 
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possesses exactly the same control over the civil service as over the 
military service. The clause permitting it “to make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval forces” was not 
essential, because it was implied in the prior clause empowering it “ to 
raise armies,” and “to provide and maintain a navy,” but was inserted 
simply out of an excess of caution, to restrain any possible usurpation 
by the President as Commander-in-Chief. 

Holding the authority which we have thus designated in a plenary 
manner, Congress may determine the conditions under which the duties 
of a particular office shall be discharged, and may affix them to the 
office itself, even though these conditions may greatly limit the num- 
ber of individuals from whom a choice can be made to perform these 
duties. This is plainly included within the general power to deter- 
mine the duties themselves which are to be performed, and is, in fact, 
only another way of stating that power. In other words, Congress 
may prescribe the qualifications of office-holders, as prerequisites to 
their being entrusted with the functions of administration, and may 
thus create a class or classes of persons from which the President or 
heads of departments must make their selections. To say that Con- 
gress may not thus prescribe qualifications of some sort, is to say that 
the President and heads of departments are absolutely free from con- 
trol, and cannot be confined even to citizens of the United States in 
making their appointments; to say that Congress may prescribe any 
qualification, is to admit that it may impose all which its judgment 
approves. If we examine the statutes creating offices, we shall find 
that the legislature has uniformly acted upon the assumption that it 
was authorized to impose conditions and qualifications. The principle 
_ has, therefore, been asserted through the whole course of our political 

history. Thus,a pecuniary qualification has always been demanded, in 
the shape of official bonds or securities, for the faithful discharge of 
public duties. The giving such a security is made a condition prece- 
dent of the performance of any functions. This is nothing but the 
demanding a pecuniary qualification, and it places a limit to the free 
action of the President, and restricts him to a class of persons from 
which to choose. Again, the qualification of loyalty has been required 
and enforced in a very strict manner by means of the test-oath. This 
also limits the power of the President, and restricts him to a class. It 
certainly does not lie in the mouth of a Republican administration or 
Congress to deny the validity of a statute creating this particular quali- 
fication and class. Would any one, for a moment, pretend that the 
legislature cannot in like manner, when creating an office, demand the 
qualification of citizenship, or of proper age, or of sex? The principle 
has been established by the unvarying and unquestioned practice of 
the Government. Civil-service reform only proposes to extend the 
principle in a different direction, and to apply it in other and equally 
important instances. If Congress may demand the prerequisites of pe- 
cuniary responsibility, loyalty, citizenship, age—or, in other words, may 
confine the President and heads of departments, in their appointments, 
to a class of persons possessing these qualifications—it may certainly 
demand the equally important prerequisites of knowledge, skill, 
special fitness, integrity, and, if so, may establish the means for ascer- 
taining and certifying the existence of these facts. This is all that 
the civil-service reform seeks to accomplish, and to deny that it is 
possible to attain these ends in the manner suggested by the Commis- 
sion, is to deny that Congress may demand loyalty and adopt suitable 
measures for ascertaining it, or require pecuniary responsibility and 
prescribe the official bonds by which it is secured. These conclusions 
are strengthened by a reference to another clause of the Constitution. 
Congress may “ make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by the Constitution in the Government of the United States, or 
in any department or officer thereof,” The final object of the appoint- 
ing power is certainly not the mere placing a person in office. Its 


proper execution implies that the individual shall be fit and capable, 
so that the public affairs may be correctly administered, Any laws 
which tend to accomplish this design are concerned with the carrying 
into execution of the power of appointment, and are eminently neces- 
sary and proper measures therefor. 

We have thus demonstrated that there is no constitutional difficulty 





or obstacle in the way of the suggested reform in the civil service. 
Congress may certainly demand qualifications, and a competitive ex- 
amination is the most sure and equitable method of ascertaining 
whether the applicant for office possesses these qualifications. Those 
who pass the ordeal are thereby certified as fulfilling the conditions 
imposed, and they form a class—which may be large or may be small, 
according to the number, character, and attainments of those who 
apply—from which the President or heads of departments may be 
required to make their selections. 


MINORITY REPRESENTATION. 

Mr. Epwarp Sranwoop, writing in the current number of the 
North American Review on the subject of minority representation, 
alleges certain facts and arrives at certain conclusions as to which we 
find ourselves in disagreement with him. Mr. Stanwood admits the 
correctness of the principle of minority representation, but denies that 
the theory can be carried out in practice. The principle, indeed, when 
correctly stated, forces admission. That a representative body should 
represent all the citizens, and not a part; that the right to representa- 
tion and the right of government are two distinct and separable 
things; and that, while representation appertains to each individual, the 
right to legislate appertains to a majority of the representatives—are 
truths which recent discussions have placed almost beyond the province * 
of controversy. But, says Mr. Stanwood, the problem to be solved is 
not an easy one, because the reform to be adopted “ should not be much 
less simple and easy of comprehension than that which it supplants.” 


“Tt must abolish all district lines, or make the districts so large as to 
give a greatly incre range of selection. It must be flexible enough 
to adapt itself to large and small districts alike. Political managers must 
be deprived of power to defeat its purpose, as they have succeeded in doing 
with the district system. It must not, under the guise of minority repre 
sentation, introduce minority government.” 

To all of this we answer that minority representation, to justify its 
application to practice, must be a reform of some of the existing po- 
litical evils, and not bring inits train greater, nor as great, evils as it 
cures. Some critics have imagined that they have found a triumphant 
argument against the practical introduction of this reform when they 
have invalidated some one or more of the coulewr-de-rose ideas of the 
reformers. But, suppose them to show that there is some little waste 
of votes even with minority representation, or that something less than 
a mathematical quota may secure a representative, or that political 
managers, who now absolutely ride us, may still hang on by the tail, 
does all this raise a shadow of a valid objection? 

A friend of personal representation says: “I object to the present 
system because it wastes the votes of the community to the amount, in 
some constituencies, of a fraction within a half of all votes cast ; and in 
others seldom less than one-third of the votes are wasted. I propose a 
reform which will cure this evil.” Is he answered when the critic says 
that the plan he proposes “ will not represent everybody”? It would 
seem that, to the extent that it will represent more persons than are 
now represented, it is a manifest good, The friend of personal repre- 
sentation says: “ The existing district system places the few intelligent 
voters entirely at the mercy of the ignorant masses who compose the 
bulk of the parties, and the reform we contemplate will enable those 
few to combine with others and secure representation in proportion to 
their strength.” Is he answered by the critic when told that, even if 
he secures representation, the majority will outvote him when his 
representative gets into the legislative body? It would seem that some 
representation is better than no influence, and to the extent that such 
better class of representatives can mould public opinion and legisla- 
tion, the people are the gainers. The friend of personal representation 
says that the present system results in perpetual wire-pulling, cut-and- 
dried caucuses, and the domination of a very low class of politicians, 
and that the reform he has in view will emancipate men from the rule 
of such creatures. Is he answered by the statement that, if we follow 
his advice, the politician will devise some means of securing some part 
of his former government? <A very great reform is achieved when we 
shall have put the political trickster to his wit’s ends to devise some 
new machinery which will enable him to scramble on our backs again. 
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All that we have a right to demand of any reform is, that it shall 
ameliorate the existing condition of things, and it does not lie in the 
mouths of conservatives to say that the introduction of the reform has 
not produced all the good that was claimed for it, so long as it has 
produced enough to show that persistence in the given direction will 
yield many, perhaps all, the results claimed by the reformers; and we 
shall show that even in the very elections which form the subject of 
Mr. Stanwood’s criticism, this is true of the principle of minority repre- 
sentation. 

It will be remembered that in the English Reform Bill ot 1867, a 
clause was introduced by virtue of which the three-cornered consti- 
tuencies (i. ¢., the constituencies electing as a body three members of 
Parliament) were thereafter to elect three members of Parliament by 
the limited plan, each voter having but two votes, which he might 
combine or distribute as he pleased. A minority of one-third could 
therefore elect a representative where previously they were excluded 
from any representation. Now, any criticism upon this very crude and 
partial minority representation is valid coming from one who believes 
in representing quotas of. less than one-third, but invalid as coming 
from a defender of the present system, as it is better than a system which 
excludes the one-third frem all consideration. That by a skilful 
manipulation of votes by the minority and utter disorganization of the 
majority, the minority may actually return two out of the three mem- 
bers; or that by adroit management the majority may exclude the 
minority from its rightful representation, need give us but little concern, 
as the adroitness is likely to be evenly balanced. We have heard a 
great deal about the mischief of this clause in the Reform Bill; but 
the clamor all arises because the Liberal party lost one or two mem- 
bers by it; yet the same Liberal party refused last year, on motion of 
Mr. Hardcastle, who had the support of Mr. Gladstone, to abolish this 
clause. 

The next step in England in favor of minority representation was 
in the organization of the School Boards. Here each voter had as 
many votes given him as there were members of the school board to be 
elected in his borough,’and these votes he could concentrate on one 
candidate or distribute as he pleased. These elections were held within 
the year, and as it was the first application of the cumulative plan of 
minority representation, it awakened muchfattention. Mr. Stanwood 
takes the result in Marylebone, a borough of London, as the subject of 
his criticism. There were some thirty candidates, and of that num- 
ber seven were elected ; these seven being Miss Garrett, Professor Hux- 
ley, Rev. Mr. Thorold, Rev. Dr.JAngus, Mr. Hutchins, Mr. Dixon, and 
Mr. Watson. The number of persons who voted was 23,619, who polled 
about 160,000 votes. Of that number, about 120,000 were counted for 
the seven successful candidates and elected them ; the 40,000 remaining 
were lost by being distributed among unsuccessful candidates. These 
40,000 votes represent 5,742 voters. This Mr. Stanwood adduces as 
evidence of the great wastefulness of votes. Now the point of com- 
parison here for criticism should not be the best conceivable plan of 
personal representation ; but what would have been the result in waste- 
fulness of votes had the old majority plan been adhered to. The voters 
ot Marylebone would have divided on their old party lines ; the Liberals, 
having a small majority in the borough, would have elected the whole of 
the ticket of seven candidates by a majority, say of 1,000; and of 
the 23,619 voters, 10,809 who voted for unsuccessful candidates would 
hate been unrepresented, as against 5,742 voters who were left out in 
the cold by the cumulative plan—a gain of at least 5,000 votes to the 
credit of the cumulative plan as against the majority plan. Then, 
again, look at the names of the two who head this list of members of 
the school board, and what, chance would either Miss Garrett 
or Professor Huxley have had for a nomination_at the hands of the 
regular parties? None. These school-board elections have proved 
beyond cavil that the minority plan brings into political life the very 
best members of the community, and on this branch of the subject 
Mr. Stanwood is silent ; but with a naiveté indicating that he has not 
fully mastered the arguments in favor of the reforms he attacks, he 
says: “It is rather interesting than important that there was not in 
either of the London boroughs a candidate who received the votes of 
an absolute majority of the electors in the borough for which he stood.” 





This, on the contrary, is not only important, but is conclusive proof 
how artificial are the majorities made up now by means of the incon- 
gruous elements of a powerful party, and how quickly the people avail 
themselves of independence of action when representation is possible 
without the aid of a majority. 

Mr. Stanwood says that “in the Birmingham school-board election 
actual mischief was wrought. The Liberals, with about two-thirds of 
the voters, attempted to carry too many members, and actually came 
out of the contest with but two-fifths of the members.” He does not 
give us the actual vote of Birmingham, but we can supply it from a 
very thorough paper on the working of the cumulative vote prepared 
last May by Mr. Thomas Hare, at the request of the English Foreign 
Office, in reply to an enquiry by the Belgian Minister at London on the 
cumulative vote. In Birmingham, the Liberals outnumber the Conser- 
vatives almost three to one. This is partly due to the personal popular- 
ity of Mr. Bright. Accustomed to rule, the Liberal party refused a com- 
promise offered by the other side before the election, to give to the mi- 
nority one-third of the fifteen school trustees, but entered the field, de- 
termined to carry them all, and had a ticket of fifteen names printed, for 
all of which their voters should vote. As but 14,000 of the 29,000 who 
voted polled the party ticket, the Liberals came out of the contest as 
badly beaten as they deserved to be. They intended, by management, 
to circumvent the plain intent of the law, as they had previously done 
in the case of the Limited Vote, and lost. Small minorities concen- 
trated their votes and brought in their candidates—Canon O'Sullivan, 
being supported by 2,143 Catholics in a body, came in at the head of 
the polling-list. However unpleasant this may be to the Liberals of 
Birmingham, who, smarting under the lash, have written pamphlets 
against cumulative voting, we, at all events, fail to see the “actual 
mischief” this defeat of a political trick has wrought. On the other 
hand, however, it proves the correctness of the position of those who 
favor minority representation, that the system, when once fairly inaugu- 
rated, will act as a dissolvent of existing political parties, and make the 
voter independent of nominating conventions. 

Mr. Stanwood seems to have a proper appreciation of the value of 
the Geneva plan of Free-Ticket voting, which answers the requirements 
of both justice and simplicity ; but, says he, to give to each party the 
right to make a whole ticket, and then to take from each ticket a 
number of candidates into the representative body in strict proportion 
to the number of votes polled by each ticket, beginning with the head 
of the list of each, will fasten parties upon us as legal entities, and in- 
crease their power, ard the “rings” would have their names at the 
head of the tickets, so as to be sure of an election—a curious objection 
to come from one who defends the present system. So Jong as parties 
are necessary, they would be the better for being amenable to public 
law. If there were a legal nomination for office as well as election, 
men would be protected in their attendance at primaries, and would 
not be deterred by the fear of having their heads broken by the hired 
bravoes of the parties. Bad and ignorant men would combine to seize 
power under any system, but they would not have the monopoly of it ; 
and while no system can or should exclude them, the Geneva plan 
would prevent their names from appearing at the head of any voting 
paper except those they prepare. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Stanwood misses his own moral completely 
when he objects to and rejects the Hare systemas likely to become, in 
the hands of managers, only a sort of improved Free Ticket, and then 
rejects the Free Ticket for just the imperfections that the Hare scheme 
would supply. The true moral is, that in its practical working the Hare 
scheme would combine the advantages of both. Mr. Stanwood makes 
the oft-repeated charge of complexity to the Hare plan, and in illustra- 
tion says: “One might fancy the blank amazement of a free citizen of 
New York City, fresh from the naturalization mill, and his perplexity 
on being told to fill out a ballot in accordance with his preference.” 
Without dwelling upon the fact that our political sufferings at the 
hands of this newly-made citizen have been in this city, at least, so great 
that we can look with some philosophic calm upon a little perplexity 
on his part, we answer that Mr. Hare’s voting-paper does not require a 
filling up with a list of preferences. It does give the voter an oppor- 
tunity todo so. And just in proportion as men reason on political 
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questions, they will avail themselves of that opportunity, and thus 
make themselves somewhat independent of the ticket which the 
newly-made citizen forces upon him. 








Correspondence. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA OONVENTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The first question naturally presenting itself to a reader of your 
article on “ North Carolina and a New Constitution,” is, Who are the 
people, or where does sovereignty reside? I think the answer given by 
Jameson, in his work, “ The Constitutional Convention ” (p. 19), is correct : 
“ Sovereignty resides in the society or body politic ; in the corporate unit 
resulting from the organization of many into one, and not in the individuals 
constituting such unit, nor in any number of them as such, nor even in all 
of them, except as organized into a body politie and acting as such.” From 
this it seems to follow that only in a political society with positive laws, 
the whole being rightfully bound by the action of a number less than 
the whole, “the number to which shall be accorded the power to act for 
the whole, and the conditions under which it may so act, are matters of 
positive regulation, in which alone they find their warrant. From this it 
is apparent that a mere majority in number of all the citizens of a State, 
or of the electors of a State, have no right whatever to act for the whole 
State, unless they can point to authority to that effect, express or implied, 
in the constitution of the State” (1. c., p. 525). This is incontrovertible, if 
your assertion, that “a constitution, being thusa creation and an instru- 
ment, cannot be above and superior to the creators who have given to it 
all its life and force,” be a misconception, as I think it is. Though a 
constitution undoubtedly is a creation, yet the term is evidently liable to 
lead in this connection to utter!y unwarrantable conclusions. A constitu- 
tion is the fundamental law imposed upon a body politic by its own free 
will. Therefore it is not above and superior to its creators, although they 
are bound by it. It is true that “ sovereingty cannot exist under any limi- 
tations,” but it is only so far true as limitations by any outside power are 
thought of. If the idea of sovereignty should exclude all self-imposed re- 
straints, a constitution would be nothing but an opinion, an advice, and 
not a law. 

It is a curtailment of sovereignty to deny the people the right of bind- 
ing themselves in this respect. Every constitution isthe binding not only 
of those by whom the people want some of the powers of sovereignty to 
be exercised, but of the people themselves to certain rules of action. And 
one of the principal objects of this binding of the people themselves to 
certain rules of action is to guard the minority against rash and despotic 
actions of the majority. The logical consequence of your theory seems to 
be the utter abolishment of this guard, leaving to the minority nothing 
but the hope that a majority of the legislature will not coalesce with a 
majority of the people in subverting the law of the land, and in trampling 
the constitutional safeguards of the rights of the minority under foot. 
That the majority of the people, especially if they have the support of the 
majority of the legislature, have the power to do it, no one will deny ; 
but they cannot do it rightfully and legally, although they have them- 
selves enacted the law which renders their action illegal. They replace 
the law by arbitrariness, with nothing to justify them but the naked fact 
that they are the majority, 7. ¢., they act in a revolutionary way. I am at 
a loss to understand how the fact that a majority of the legislature sanc- 
tions or even inaugurates this replacing of law by arbitrariness, of right 
by power, can in the least affect the question at issue. The legislature is 
called into existence by the action of the people, under the provisions of 
the constitution, and whatever it does in opposition to the provisions of 
the constitution is, in the eye of the law, eo ‘pso null and void. How, then, 
ean an action of the legislature, which the law pronounces utterly null 
and void, legalize an action of the people which, according to your own 
opinion, attempted “outside the existing government, and unsupported by 
legislative sanction,” would be “revolution,” “although successful ” ? 

Very respectfully yours, Dr. H. von Horst. 

New York, July 22, 1871. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The question discussed in your issue of the 20th, under the head- 
ing ‘North Carolina and a New Constitution,” is certainly a very grave 
one, involving all the difference between what has been called fundamen- 





tal law and ordinary enactments. The conclusion at which you seem to 
arrive is, that the people of a State cannot limit themselves by any re- 
strictions as to methods of proceeding in changing or making their con- 
stitution, or in assigning the majorities or pluralities required in the 
legislative body that assumes to originate, or in the people who ratify, 
such entire or partial change. Your argument seems based wholly on the 
idea of sovereignty as something inherent, although you distinguish sat 

isfactorily between the modified sovereignty of a State and that of the 
nation. Now, it is just this thought of the national sovereignty (which 
you must admit to be at least as absolute and, therefore, as incapable of 
restriction as that of the State) which creates the difficulty I find in your 
reasoning. The position seems to be this: A sovereign people cannot re- 
strict themselves as to time, mode, numbers, etc., in the initiation or rati 

fication of any changes in their fundamental law. The makers or ratifiers 
of one constitution cannot dictate the method in which another shall be 
made, or even originated ; and if they attempt to do so, those into whose 
hands the administration may have fallen have a right to ignore any such 
limitation, and proceed de novo, as though it never had existed. “ Be- 
cause,” as you say, “constitutions are but the expressions of the people's 
will,” and “ the people have reserved to themselves the power of creating, 
by their own immediate act, the organic law of a State ;’ “a constitu- 
tion,” therefore, “ being thus a creation and an instrument, cannot be above 
and superior to the creators who have. given it all its life and force.” 


The conclusions drawn from this doctrine of immediate popular ex- 
pression could be refuted, we think, by direct @ prieri reasoning, or by 
showing that it is at war with the very idea of a political “organic” 
body, having a real self-binding existence regarded as something distinct 
from the flowing masses that may at any one time constitute its numeri 


cal population. But waiving this, for the present, as involving too much 


of abstract discussion, the question may be fairly asked—and a very prac.’ 


tical one it is—why would not your argument apply equally as well to a 
change, entire or partial, either by convention or by proposed Congres. 
sional amendments, in the national Constitution? The parallel between 
it and the constitution of North Carolina, in this respect, seems perfect. 
As in the one case, so in the other, the initial proceeding is to be by a two- 
thirds vote of the legislative body. After that, the higher and more abso 
lute sovereignty of the greater people, and which would therefore seem, 
a fortiori, less capable of restriction, is blocked up from all change—that 
is, from “any expression of the popular will’’—unless such amendments, so 
proposed by a tvo-thirds vote in Congress, are ratified by the still greater 
majority of three-fourths of the States. One-third of either House of Con 
gress can prevent any step being taken towards amendment ; one-fourth 
of the States can veto such proceeding after it has been initiated. When 
we consider that these may be the very smallest States, it could be mathe- 
matically shown that less than one-tenth of the population of the United 
States could prevent any change in our national Constitution, however 
necessary it might be deemed by the vast majority of the States and 


people. 

The present action of the Democratic legislature of North Carolina you 
admit to be in defiance of the constitution of that State. But this body 
is only a “ creation” of that constitution. How, then, can it rise above its 
source? To say nothing of their having sworn to obey it—a thing which 
seems of little consequence to the Southern mind—their only right to 
meddle with the constitution at all comes from this clause, and therefore 
they are bound to proceed according to its directions. Had nothing been 
said, such initiation would have belonged to the executive or to the judi- 
ciary, as much as to the men assembled at Raleigh, and who have no other 
power than what this constitution gives them, to be exercised as it pre- 
scribes. Or it “reverts” back to the people at large, as was claimed in the 
Rhode Island case, to be exercised in any way that may be thought most 
clearly to manifest this “immediate popular will.” And then again, too, 
in respect to the right of majorities. We talk as though it were a natural 
right ; but it would be very difficult to prove that by nature three men, on 
a given space, have a right to rule over two, or seven over five. If we 
will reason from supposed social compacts, the right of a majority, either 
of the legislature or of the people, can only be grounded on some supposed 
unanimous assent of the people as a whole, represented as such by a con- 
stitution which has become, de facto and de jure, the supreme law of the 
land and the fountain of all political rights. This whole, to which, from 
the necessary idea of government, al/ must be supposed to have condition- 
ally assented, may determine whether the majority shall rule absolutely, 
or whether there shall be restrictions upon them, or what majorities they 
shall be, and how ascertained, or what rights and vetoes, if any, shall be 
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given to minorities. The very idea of a constitution implies restriction of 
some kind upon “ the immediate popular will,” some direction to its action 
which is, more or less, a hindrance to its perfect freedom. Unless revolu- 
tion is resorted to, it must obey these restrictions, or if it wishes to get rid 
of them, or make change more easy, even in doing this the previous direc- 
tions must be followed, or all difference between fundamental and other 
law, between a true republican commonwealth, or politeia, and an utterly 
unrestricted democracy, is swept away. 

To return to the plain analogy before presented. The statute paseed by 
a bare majority of the North Carolina Legislature, in defiance of the pres- 
ent constitution, is only “tentative,” it is said ; and the convention which 
may assemble in consequence of it is only tentative likewise. So also is 
the constitution it may form. It is simply a proposal ; and, if the people 
accept it,‘‘then it becomes de jure and de facto the constitution of the 
State.” It makes no difference whether the terms of the old constitution 
were complied with or not; you cannot restrict the people; the people 
cannot restrict themselves. Now, let us apply this to the nation—-to the 
greater and more absolute people. A party in power, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, wishes to amend the national Constitution in an easier and ashorter 
way than the one prescribed in that instrument. To this end, a bill propos- 
ing amendments is carried through Congress by a bare majority, the two- 
thirds vote not being attainable. This may do, seeing it is only tentative, 
and Congress has a right totry experiments. It may provide methods for 
taking the public sentiment on any question of importance, political or 
scientific. But now we come to the second act in the drama. The States 
proceed to consider the proposition ; some, from their political preferences, 
others, because they fear lest eventually the success of their party views 
might be damaged by the omission. Thus it is satisfactorily ascertained 
that the proposed amendment has in its favor a clear majority both of the 
States and of the people; while it is equally clear that it has not a three- 
fourths majority of either. But “constitutions are only the expressions of 
the people’s will.” Such an expression has here been given. Has it 
become, therefore, de jure as well as de facto a part of the fundamental 
law? The case is a very supposable one. We wish to be enlightened 
as to. the essential, and not merely accidental, differences of the two pro- 


ceedings. y oe 





[We have been obliged to abridge these communications, but the 
writers will, we trust, admit that we have omitted nothing essential 
to their arguments. The space at our command will only permit us 
to state the heads of an argument which would, we think, answer all 
the foregoing objections, and confirm the positions of the former 
article. 

1. The objections made by Dr. von Holst reduce themselves to a 
single one, viz.: While the sovereign body cannot relinquish its sover- 
eignty absolutely, it may restrict itself to particular modes of exercis- 
ing this attribute. Every constitution is such a restriction, else it is 
not a law, but only an opinion or an advice. Therefore the restrictive 
clause of the North Carolina constitution is valid. The same position 
is maintained by “T. L.” There is at the bottom of this a radical mis- 
conception of the nature and office of a constitution. We entirely 
agree with Dr. von Holst that sovereignty resides in the organic body 
politic, and not in any part nor even in the whole of the sepzrate indi- 
viduals who compose that body politic. A constitution is the ex- 
pressed will, the creation of this body politic which possesses sove- 
reignty, and is addressed to, lays its commands upon, and obliges each 
and all of the individuals who make up the political society. To 
them it is a law, and they, few or many, must obey; and the setting 
up of a new government by some or by all of them would be revolu- 
tionary. But the constitution is not addressed to, does not lay its 
commands upon, and cannot oblige the organic political society which 
created it. This political society, by virtue of its possession of sove- 
reignty, cannot be subject to law, and is to be conceived of as an 
absolute despot. Whenever, therefore, this organic political society, 
as contradistinguished from some or all of the individuals which 
compose it, can act organically, it may act unrestrainedly and legally. 
How can it thus act?) We answer, by its legislature taking the initi- 
ative, by a convention called by that legislature, and by the final votes 
of the electors to whom the power of voting has been given. Why a 
State legislature may legally take the initiative we shall show in the 
next paragraph. 





2. The objection principally relied upon by “T. L.” is certainly spe- 
cious, but there is an answer to it which appears to us conclusive. The 
people of the United States possess absolute sovereignty. Sovereignty 
includes the power of legislating upon all subjects which can possibly 
fall within the domain of legislation. In our complicated scheme of 
government, certain important heads of legislative power are entrusted 
to Congress. The Constitution of the United States is a grant, and 
the only grant, of these powers. Whatever Congress can find autho- 
rity for in this instrument, it may do; whatever it finds no authority 
for, it cannot do, All the residuum of legislative power is entrusted 
to the people of each State, to be ultimately exercised by its legislature. 
Whatever the State constitution does not forbid, the legislature may 
do; and, in general, whatever the State constitution does forbid, the 
legislature cannot do. In short, a State constitution is not a grant, 
but is rather a restriction. If a State constitution should simply 
create a legislature, and be silent in respect to its powers, such legis- 
lature could freely exercise all power not withheld by the national 
Constitution. 

These principles are fundamental, and are admitted to be correct 
by all schools of constitutional construction. Their application is 
obvious. The national proceedings described by “T. L.” would be 
revolutionary, because the initial step would have no element of 
legality. Congress cannot call a convention in the manner suggested 
by him, nor pass amendments by a bare majority, because the Consti- 
tution of the United States contains no grant of power, express or 
implied, authorizing such a proceeding. A State legislature, unless 
expressly restrained by the State constitution, certainly may call a 
convention for its own commonwealth, because it may confessedly 
legislate upon all subjects not directly withdrawn from it. Here we 
must remark that “T. L.’s ” argument drives him to maintain the position 
that, unless expressly authorized, a State legislature cannot legally 
summon a conyention—a position which is opposed to the theory of 
our government and to our political history. It must be conceded, 
then, that a State legislature, if not expressly forbidden, may take the 
initiative in the work of revision. We are now brought to the very 
case in hand. Although, in general, all restrictions upon legislative 
action contained in a State constitution must bind the legislature, yet, 
if any particular restriction is, from any reason, null and void, it can- 
not be operative, and the legislature is free. We maintain that the 
restriction contained in the North Carolina constitution is, from the 
very nature of sovereignty, null and void. This narrows the issue 
down to a single point—whether sovereignty can be self-limited, and 
in respect to this we cannot at present further pursue the discussion. 
We think it is plain, however, that the same principles do not apply 
to the national and to the State constitutions.—Ep. Natron. ] 


Notes. 








Dr. 8. W. BuTierR, Philadelphia, announces two medical works of 
general and permanent interest : “‘ Cancer : Its Classification and Treat- 
ment,” by J. W. Bright, M.D. ; and “ Consumption : Its Pathology and 
Treatment,” by W. Minor Logan, M.D. Also, “ The Physician’s Annual 
for 1872.” ——“ The Speeches of Hon. Geo. W. Julian,” in one volume 8vo ; 
and “A Tale of the Yo-Semite,” by Mrs. Yelverton (from the author’s ma- 
nuscript), are among the announcements of Messrs. Hurd & Houghton. Col. 
J. F. Meline is to publish through this house his criticisms on Mr. Froude 
under the title, ““ Mary, Queen of Scots, and her latest English Historian.” 


—The meeting of the American Philological Association at New 
Haven last week was hardly to be called brilliant. About eighty-five 
members were present, some from remote parts of the country, but com- 
paratively few good papers were read, and the discourses were rambling 
and not worthy of the pretensions of the Association. In all deliberative 
bodies, the men with the emptiest heads and the longest tongues are apt 
to take the most of the time ; and in a convention on philology, a science 
in which smatterers are plentiful and good scholars rare, there couid of 
course be no exception. After reading the interchange of views on the 
origin of language or the proper pronunciation of Latin, one felt like a 
French Communist, and wished that discussion could be put down at all 
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hazards. It would seemthat some method or other must be adopted in future, 
either by a division into sections or by a restriction of time, to limit dis- 
cussion, so as to exclude those who can add nothing to the elucidation of 
the points in debate. Professors Whitney, Hadley, Van Name, Child, Gur- 
ney, Goodwin, Evans, and Kendrick, Chancellor Crosby, Mr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, and Mr. C. A. Bristed, seemed to be the leaders of the Association, 
and their opinions were always needed to correct and sift the crude lucubra- 
tions of the half-learned. Perhaps the most spicy part of the whole pro- 
ceedings was the way in which Professor Hadley refuted in a dozen senten- 
ces a long paper on the “ Celtic Elemente in French,” in which it had been 
attempted toshow that the French language was rather of Celtic than of 
Latin origin. Yet some very good papers were read, and the “ Trans- 
actions” of the year, which print only what is valuable, will make a fair 
show. Among these was a useful article by Mr. Fitz-Edward Hall of Lon- 
don, read by Prof. Whitney, on certain points in English Grammar, which 
expostulated with Mr. Grant White and his friends on the matter which 
has caused them such uneasiness of mind—the propriety of using phrases 
like is being built. Mr. Hall found no difficulty in showing, by plenty 
of examples from classical authors, that this locution has all necessary 
authority, nor in proving it less absurd in analogy than the phrase is 
building, which Mr. White would have us substitute. Other good papers 
were that by Professor Evans of Cornell, probably the best Celtic scholar 
in the country, on various inaccuracies in the “Grammatica Celtica” of 
Zeuss; that by Prof. Whitney on Schleicher’s theory of the origin of lan- 
guage ; and several by Mr. Trumbull on points coanected with the Al- 
gonkin languages, especially the one on the Algonkin names for man, in 
which he explained the name Lenni lenape, by which the Delaware tribe 
was known. Probably the most useful function of the Philological Asso- 
ciation is the bringing together once a year of scholars from all parts of 
the country, and enabling them to get acquainted with each other, and 
thus to return home refreshed and inspired for their work. It certainly 
is not yet in a condition to act on the counsel of some of its members, and 
annually tell those of us who write for the papers what mistakes we make 
in English, and it may well spend some time longer in getting fairly on its 
feet, and devising how it may work profitably. 


—We counsel Mr. Michael Doolady, the publisher, to look after his 
“eminent hands” far more’sharply than he has been doing. One of them 
in particular, “Joseph Hertford,” will bear a deal of watching, especially 
as regards the views of “ national character” which he promulgates un- 
der Mr. Doolady’s authority. Here is his account of the Frenchman: 
“In Paris, society bas heen for centuries rotten to the core. The people 
live out-of-doors. There is no domestic sentiment ; and the Frenchman 
is in his glory when he is gaming, drinking, and carousing.” We sug- 
gest as a fit domestic animal for this demon the new marsupial, known 
as the Tasmanian devil, which they have discovered in Van Diemen’s 
Land, and which nature seems to have provided expressly for the Parisian 
as a humble dumb companion corresponding to the boule dogue and the 
cog de combat of the English nobility and gentry. Here is his portrait : 

“His natural propensities are those of the gluttonous or sluggish 
kind, and he will be quiet enough when gorged with flesh and left to un- 
disturbed repose, but the slightest provocation, the merest and most unin- 
tentional observation, will turn him at once into a veritable fiend. He 
then becomes instantly the very type of senseless fury, attacking all before 
him, dead or living. Nor is there, whilst life is left to him, either truce 
or quarter ; as long as a shred of flesh remains to tear, or a last bone to 
shatter, he fights on regardiess of the numbers that surround him, or of 
his own subsiding strength, until at length his jaws snap faintly, and his 
life goes gradually out with an infernal snarl. After years of experience, 
he repeats the same acts of profitless and exhausting frenzy. Without 
apparent motive he rushes at the wall, beating the air like a rabid lunatic, 
uttering long growls that seem to choke him, till they break out suddenly 
into a piercing bark. He shows not the smallest attachment to his guar- 
dians or keepers, whom he menaces from the moment they approach him 
till they pass completely out of sight.” 


—But according to the Paris correspondent of the Times, of this city, 
the modern Frenchman, fiend though he be with his gaming and his life 
exclusively in the open air, is at all events a distinct improvement on his 
feudal ancestor, on whom open-air life would seem to have had the most 
malign influence. The correspondent remarks that when the Republican 
politicians, just previously to the recent elections, set before the peasantry 
along list of oppressive rights formerly exercised by the seigneurs, and 
which would all come in again with the Comte de Chambord, they omitted 
to mention one which he knows to have existed in feudal times, though he 
does not happen to knowof instances in which it was exercised. This was 
the right of the lord on returning from the chase to cut open one serf for 








the purpose of warming his feet in the entrails. Not morethan one might 
he disembowel—the ameliorating influence of the church probably having 
been here operative—but to disembowel one his legal right was admitted. 
We believe, but we partly forget, that it is Mr. Carlyle who is originally 
responsible for this amazing assertion, which manifestly appears to be 
based on the substitution of an s for a ¢ in somebody's confused account of 
some such seignorial right as the right under certain stated circumstances 
to kill one stag (cerf),and only one, in the royal preserve in which the 
lord might happen to find himself. However, the Republicans may not 
unlikely take care to repair their omission on another occasion. 


—We have received from Mr. John Camden Hotten, the well-known 
London publisher, advance sheets of his “ Original Lists of Persons of Qua- 
lity, Emigrants, and others who went from Great Britain 
to the American Plantations, 1600-1700,” etc. The table of contents sa. 
tisfies us that antiquaries need not thriil with the hope that new sources 
of information have been discovered. In fact, the most interesting part of 
this volume has been already printed in the collections of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, Vol. VIII. of third series, and again by Mr. 8. Q. 
Drake, in 1860, in a volume entitled “ Result of Researches among the 
British Archives,” etc., reprinted from the .V. #. Historical and Genealo- 
gical Register. Comparing Mr. Hotten’s pages with Mr. Drake's, we fear 
that Mr. Hotten cannot be absolutely trusted as a copyist, as, indeed, one 
might be permitted to infer from the statement in the title that these lists 
have been deciphered from MSS. in the State Paper Office, London—#. ¢., 
MSS. of the year 1635, or thereabouts. Still, Mr. Hotten’s book will be of 
interest as a third transcription of the original documents, and such por- 
tions as relate to the West Indian colonists will probably be new. It would 
be a more important work should Mr. Hotten obtain access to the records 
of the convicts sent to the Plantations, and give us the dataas to the num. 
bers sent if not the names. 


—Since we discuss this week the question of minority representation, 
it may be well to mention two of the latest publications which serve to 
illustrate it. One is the second edition, about double the size of the first, 
of M. Ernest Naville’s “ Question Electorale en Europe et en Amérique ” 
(Geneva : H. Georg)—a work defective in arrangement, but comprehensive 
in its survey of the field. It is chiefly valuable for its exposition of the 
Liste libre, or Free Ticket, and M. Naville, in the present edition, suggests 
some valuable modifications of this system so favorable to party action, 
but hitherto not giving play enough to individual preferences in the choice 
of candidates. They amount, in short, to the application of the principle 
of the Limited Vote within party lines. The second work to which we 
have alluded is the little pamphlet by Mr. H. R. Droop, entitled “ Propor- 
tional Representation as applied to the Election of Local Governing 
Bodies ” (London : Wildy & Sons). It consists of a paper read in April 
before the Juridical Society, in which the writer analyzes the results of 
the recent election of the London School Board, and shows how well they 
agree with the d priori speculations of the friends of proportional repre- 
sentation, and what a manifest gain there is for political purity and for 
the popular interest in politics from any the simplest departure from the 
majority rule. Mr. Droop is himself an advocate of the Hare system, but 
his review is perfectly candid, and as lucid as Mr. Hare's writing is un- 
fortunately apt not to be. An appendix sets forth the progress of the pro- 
portional representation movement in foreign countries, including a trans- 
lation of the first part of M. Naville’s report to the Geneva “ Association 
Réformiste,” of which he is President (pp. 159-166 of the “ Question Elec- 
torale ”’). 


—Miss Esther Greatbatch, whose name we hope she may some day 
change, though it certainly is now not without its significance, has shown 
a remarkable versatility of talent as a pupil of the North London Co)- 
legiate School of Girls, where she has received the whole of her educa- 
tion. She lately passed the second (special) examination for women at 
the University of London in French and in Harmony and Counterpoint, 
and these were some of her previous exploits, as we find them enumerated 
in Nature: she took the second prize at the examination which followed 
Prof. Guthrie’s lectures on Physics at the London Institute, in February, 
1870, and out of seventy-four candidates the first prize for the examination 
in Physical Geography following Prof. Huxley’s lectures on that subject 
in 1869. In 1868, Miss Greatbatch passed as a Junior with first-class 
honors, and gained a prize for Mathematics at the Cambridge Locai 
Examination. In December, 1870, she passed as a Senior, with first-class 
honors, gaining the Mill-Taylor scholarship (which she did not take up, 
as it can only be held in Cambridge) and a prize for Political Economy. 
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These laudable evidences of woman’s capacity ought to stimulate the 
students in our female colleges to show that Miss Greatbatch is no excep- 
tion among her sex, and encourage those colleges which (like Michigan) 
have either admitted women to the regular studies, or (like Williams) are 
considering the propriety of doing so. 

—The governing bodies of the Inns of Court have hitherto had a mo- 
nopoly of the business of making attorneys and barristers in England, and 
their way of educating a student may be described as putting him into 
the chambers of a practitioner whom he selects, where he reads what he 
likes. In“ moot courts,” as we call them, and exercises they have no 
faith, and their examinations for admission to the bar are the merest 
shams. ‘The system may be said to have worked well, after the curious 
fashion of English systems, which seem to turn out, in spite of themselves, 
as it were, the products desired. “The result,” saysthe Pall Mall Gazette, 
“has been not very unlike the Darwinian system of natural selection mo- 
dified by sexual selection. The best men, or the strongest men, or the men 
least easily discouraged, have come to the front, but so also have the rela- 
tives of attorneys and the men who have married solicitors’ daughters.” 
tireat lawyers and great judges living to great ages in the use and enjoy- 
ment of all their faculties have, under this system, made the British bench 
and bar illustrious, and given the world the spectacle of an array of in- 
tellectual power as imposing in its long succession and its collective 
mass as the history of the human mind has to show. But it is a system 
under which the weaker go cruelly to the wall—which is perhaps their 
business rather than anybody’s else. Other results of it, however, are dis- 
tinctly matter of public concern. Just now a change is loudly demanded, 
the spokesman of the malcontents being no less a person than Sir 
Roundell Palmer. At present the English law is an enormous and growing 
mass of the most minutely precise rules, almost all of which, to be sure, 
are so reasonable that the common law may perhaps be fairly allowed its 
compliment of being the perfection of common sense, but which are so 
vast in number that not only, for instance, would no layman dare to buy a 
piece of land and himself search the title, but, says the Gazette, the Solicitor- 
General himself—and he is one of the ablest men in England—would 
no more undertake to satisfy himself of the sufficiency of his title to a field 
that he had bought than the greatest real-estate lawyer in the country 
would undertake the cross-examination of the claimant in the Tichberne 
case. In other words, the English law is not only given over to experts, 
the la}Ymen confessing themselves wholly unequal to the pretence of know. 
ing positively anything about the law they live under, but among those 
experts the ablest profess themselves experts only in some small portion 
of the whole immense corpus juris. There never was a plainer evidence 
and monument of the peculiar habit of a national mind than the English 
law with its hatred of abstract and general propositions, or, as they are 
called outside of the three kingdoms, “ principles.” Thatthis habit of the 
national mind—at all events, in the intensified form in which the legal 
mind exhibits it—is partly removable, Sir Roundell Palmer and his friends 
would seem to assert, and they propose the establishment of a new 
General School of Law, which, it appears, is to supersede the Inns of 
Court, or at any rate to substitute for their method of instruction another. 
The question is to be fully debated, and just what is proposed is not now 
clear ; but, in brief, the ultimate object would seem to be summed up in 
the assertion that “the mode of arranging the law in their own minds” 
used, as they approach the end of their career, by such lawyers as Sir 
Roundell Palmer, Lord Westbury, and Lord Cairns—who “ constantly 
argue a legal question for hours upon principle and without citing a deci- 
sion "—‘‘ can assuredly be more or less communicated to young English 


lawyers by education.” 

—The lengthening list of Englishmen, great in science and in letters, 
who have passed away during the present year, ends for the present with 
the name of Alexander Keith Johnston, LL.D., who died at Ben Rhydding, 
in Yorkshire, on the 7th of July. He was a native of Scotland, born in 
December, 1804, and, having exchanged the study of medicine for engrav- 
ing, he soon discovered his true vocation. A pedestrian tour in the north 
of Scotland, says the Atheneum, by showing him the defects of existing 
maps, led him to undertake better ones for a guide-book in 1830. In 1843, 
he produced his “ National Atlas,” in folio, the labor of five years, almost 
wholly with his own hand. Extensive travels through Europe and in 
Egypt and Palestine followed his appointment as Geographer-Royal for 
Scotland, and enabled him to become a very accomplished ‘inguist. In 
1848, he published his “ Physical Atlas,” for which he had received the 
encouragement as he reaped the praise of authorities like Humboldt and 
Ritter, and had bestowed on him the honorary diploma of the Geographi- 





cal Society of Berlin. A second edition, much improved, appeared in 1856. 
Meantime, in 1850, Mr. Johnston published his “Dictionary of Geo. 
graphy,” of which ten thousand copies have been sold, received the Ex- 
hibition medal of 1851 for the first physical globe of the earth ever drawn, 
in 1852 completed his chart of the geographical distribution of health and 
disease, and in 1855 commenced his “ Royal Atlas of Modern Geography ” 
—a work of unsurpassed beauty of execution. Besides these important 
enterprises, which gave a powerful impulse to geographical pursuits, he 
produced four atlases of general, classical, physical, and sstronomical geo 
graphy, and otherwise sought to popularize his previous works. His 
place among British savans will be filled with difficulty. 


—Father Secchi, the well-known and clever Roman astronomer, in his 
recent work, “ Le Soleil,” dipped his imaginary thermometer inside the 
solar envelope in contact with the photosphere, and read off the dog-day 
marking of 10,000,000° Centigrade. Heat of this degree, Prof. Newcomb 
has replied, would speedily reduce our earth to vapor, and Mr. Ericsson 
says (in Nature, July 13) that his own experiments have convinced him 
that Father Secchi’s thermometer would not rise much above 4,000,000 
Fahrenheit. That is hot enough, in all conscience, but Father Secchi has 
put his foot in a hotter place—say, 6,000,000° Fahrenheit. On the twelfth 
of June, he sent a letter to the Abbé Moigno, editor of the scientific jour- 
nal, Les Mondes, in which, alluding to the horrors through which Paris 
had just passed, he said : 

“ What will be our iot here, I do not know; but if to restore the order 
of humanity which has been so profoundly disturbed, Rome must needs 
undergo the fate of Paris, God’s will be done. In any case, a life like that 
we lead here now is much harder than death ; and it must end one way or 
the other. I find consolation only in work and in the prosecution 
of my researches on the physical constitution of the sun, which occupy all 
my time, and so far prevent me from feeling the cruel sufferings of the 
present moment. Unfortunately, the resources of our Observatory are so 
diminished nowadays as to be far from sufficient to accomplish what | 


could desire.” 

He went on to tell how the Italian Government had begged him to accept 
a chair in the University of Rome; and be gave a very garbled account of 
some communications he had had with Prof. Francesco Brioschi, who was 
made the medium of the solicitation referred to. Prof. Brioschi has felt 
moved, by the unwarranted insinuations of the passage quoted above, as 
well as ty the subsequent misrepresentation, to write an indignant letter 
exposing the astronomer. He attributes Father Secchi’s letter to Les 
Mondes to that “ puerile vanity of his which has become proverbial among 
scientific men”; denounces him for the atrocious suggestion that the oc 
cupation of Rome wouid lead toa second Darboy massacre; and prints a 
letter of Father Secchi’s, written last November, accepting with gratitude 
the invitation to teach in the University, and proposing a title for the 
chair to avoid wounding the susceptibilities of the Professor of Astronomy 
already connected with the institution, and finally thanking him for the 
good wishes which, on the eve of Secchi’s starting on the eclipse expedi- 
tion, Brioschi had conveyed to him, in a letter informing him what mate- 
rial aid the Italian Government had placed at his disposal for the purposes 
of that expedition. A slight comparison of this document, says Brioschi, 
with the letter to the Abbé Moigno, is enough to show the character of 
the man who wrote it ; “let us hope, for his sake, that at least his fame as 
a savant may ever remain unimpaired.” Father Secchi says in extenua 
tion, that his letter was not meant for publication ; that it was the Jesuits 
for whose safety he feared ; that some things are difficult to be under- 
stood by those who. have not received the Christian education in regard to 
God’s educing good from evil ; and that his acceptance of the Government 
chair was given in the hope of saving the Collegio Romano from being 
converted into a national school, which it has since become. 


——Some sensation has been caused by the discovery of a fraudulent com- 
merce in saints’ relics carried on by certain of the clergy in Rome. The 
details which have come to light remind one strongly of the thriving busi 
ness done in the same articles by the Roman clergy in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. In those days they could confidently sell to the 
churches such remains as “ the breath of Joseph of Arimathza, preserved 
in a glove,” and these modern transactions, if not carried quite so far, are 
in the same direction. Owing to recent seizures by the Italian Govern- 
ment, the papers of an interesting criminal suit have fallen under profane 
eyes. Giuseppe Colangeli, late door-keeper of the Roman Repository of 
Relics, had been indicted for affixing the official seals to documents gua- 
ranteeing the authenticity of relics which he knewto be spurious; for hav- 
ing lent the official seals to one of his associates, Vincenzo Campodo- 
nico, for the same fraudulent purpose ; for using some of the aforesaid 
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documents, designed to prove the genuineness of the relics of one saint, to 
sell those of another ; and, finally, for having sold spurious relics on his 
own account. Campodonico, his accomplice, had been almost a wholesale 
dealer in this line. He had a method peculiar to himself of putting up 
saints’ bodies so that they seemed entire, but crumbled to dust at the 
slightest touch of the hand. He was careful to exhibit these relics in 
quaint old worm-eaten cases or coffins, and to have them duly authenti- 
cated. Some of them even reached this country, being sold at 140 scudi a 
piece for account of the faithful in Canada. Colangeli was sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment, but his counsel demurred to this on the ground 
that the reasons for the penalty had not been stated in the verdict, There- 
upon the Pope dismissed the whole suit, thus also preventing the prosecu. 
tion of Campodonico and the other accomplices. All the papers relating 
to these proceedings were sealed and deposited in the secret archives of 
the Papal Government. 


TWO BOOKS ON RUSSIA.* 

THE name of Mrs. H. C. Romanoff, an English wife of a Russian 
gentleman living up in the Ural Mountains, is very favorably known by 
her “ Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church,” a 
book of rare interest and value. It is a pity, therefore, that she has not 
selected a better subject in her second attempt to illustrate her adopted 
country. The present book is a translation of three essays by Mr. S. N. 
Shubinsky, and a rifacimento of some chapters in the “ Leaders of Rus- 
sia since Peter the Great” of Mr. Basil Andréef, both published in a third- 
rate Russian magazine. Neither of these authors is noted for profound or 
accurate historical knowledge, and, in fact, they are much laughed at in 
Russia for their pretensions, though Mr. Andréef has written one good 
book on Russian sectaries, and, in the work laid under contribution by 
Mrs. Romanoff, he writes intelligently and in an interesting way. By her 
attempts at condensation, the editor has succeeded in destroying most of 
the interest of the original. The chapter on Catherine the Great, for 
example, as written by Mr. Andréef, presented a vivid portraiture ; the 
summary of it given by Mrs. Romanoff is a mere collection of anecdotes, 
in which all the character of this great Empress is lost. In these narra- 
tives, the English reader will find little that is new to him, because there 
is little that is drawn from purely Russian sources, one object of the 
authors, as Mr. Andréef states in his preface, being to acquaint their 
countrymen with various foreign memoirs and documents, the circulation 
of which in Russia the severity of the censorship had previously prevented. 
There are, however, certain things about which the Russian authorities do 
not like to have much said, such as the murders of Peter III. and of Paul, 
and a certain reticence is, therefore, kept up which is very amusing. 
There is no reason for euphemism in an English narrative, and it seems 
absurd to find a chapter terminating with the simple phrase: “The 
Emperor Paul departed this life on the evening of the 11th of March, 
1801.” 

In spite of these drawbacks, the reader will find “ Historical Narra- 
tives” an entertaining and instructive book, and will not regret the few 
hours spent in its perusal. We trust, though, that Mrs. Romanoff will 
next time give us another of her own studies of peasant and country life, 
describing merely what she sees and hears. For such work she is well 
qualified, and she can hardly fail to write something of great interest and 
value. 

The book of Mr. Barry is chiefly a book of such sort, a record of what 
he saw and of the conclusions he came to during some four years that he 
was director of the large Shipiloff iron-works, situated not far from Ni- 
zhni-Novgorod. Mr. Barry speaks Russian, and was for the greater part 
of the time deep in the country, away from foreigners, and in close inter- 
course with natives, large numbers of whom he had under his immediate 
supervision. In addition, he resided some time in Moscow, and travelled 
very extensively in Russia and Siberia. The author seems to have been 
moved to write by a very just indignation at the errors and misstatements 
in Mr. Dixon’s “ Free Russia,” and, after relieving his mind on this sub- 
ject, he proceeds with a fair account of what is now going on in Russia, and 
of the characteristics of the people, so far as they came under his notice, 
and he had many opportunities of judging. Mr. Barry lacks the graces of 
style, but he plainly has something to say, and says it in a way to be 
understood. So long as he confines himself to his actual observations he 
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is excellent, and his conclusions are, in the main, correct and just. The 
weak parts of the book are the political chapters, and, perhaps, there 
are too many of the old stock stories and anecdotes current at Moscow, 
new though they be to foreign readers. The spelling of Russian words is 
seldom exactly what it should be; but it shows only that Mr. Barry's 
knowledge of the language was colloquial rather than literary. 

Mr. Barry likes the Russian peasants, and is not ashamed to say 80. 
He knows as well as any one their lack of truthfulness, their blunted moral 
perceptions, their disposition to shirk, and the other faults and vices they 
have inherited from a state of serfdom ; but he bears strong testimony to 
their general industry, their faithfulness, their capacity, their docility and 
good disposition, and to the general amelioration of their condition, It 
has been stated by some that one proof of the failure of emancipation is the 
scarcity of labor. Mr. Barry considers that this scarcity, if it exists—which 
he is unwilling to admit—only proves that the peasant finds enough to 
do in working for himself. Some would say that it only proves his lazi 
ness ; but there is ocular evidence that the land belonging to the peasant 
community is always cultivated. And then, besides, the peasant ia the 
country neither begs nor starves, mendicancy being confined to the cities ; 
and he must do one or the other if he did not work. Mr. Barry is inclined 
to think—which is indeed true—that the apparent scarcity of labor arises 
from the fact that more land is brought under cultivation than formerly. 
Proprietors who formerly let their lands lie unworked, and had let out 
their serfs on vbrok, or rent, now wish to cultivate their estates, and natur 
ally find fewer hands than before ; because these serfs on obrok who had 
gone to the towns were freed unconditionally, and have preferred to 
remain there. There is also a general rise in the value of land. With 
reference to the present condition of the peasantry, Mr. Barry says: 

“Tn all I see there, I see signs of improvement. I notice new houses in 
the villages, much repairing of the old ones ; the fields better fenced ; the 
yards enlarged ; the iron tickets of the fire insurance companies fixed up 
on many of the houses of the more prosperous ci-derant serfs ; the horses 
more generally shod ; the more general use of iron tires on the cartwheels ; 
the use of candles in the dwellings, in place of pieces of pine-wood ; the 
men and women both dressing better ; a demand for the means of educa. 
tion; a knowledge that they are protected by the law ; a better idea of 
what is going on in the neighboring town; the entering into small busi 
nesses, such as millers, tanners, barge-owners, steamboat proprietors, 
cattle-dealers, iron-masters, etc. ; using rough machinery to prepare their 
flax and winnow their corn ; treating their women-folk with more conside 
ration ; less living in a state of concubinage among the people.” 

In another place, the author says: “ The people would be better off if 
their habits were less frugal. Often a few days’ work will suffice to keep 
them in laziness for the rest of a week.” Thisis very true, and is an argu- 
ment that might be used in favor of the Russian protective tariff. Any- 
thing like manufactures, which will instil new ideas into the people, and 
give them additional and even artificial wants, will do much to civilize them 
and should be encouraged for that reason. The readiness of the Russian 
peasant for manufacturing industry,and the ease and quickness with 
which he becomes a good workman, are pointed out and iliustrated by Mr. 
Barry, who has something good to tell us about the quality of native 
manufactures. If he had got up his statistics better, and had told us the 
quantity of goods now made in Russia, he would have done great service. 
The chapters on Siberia, and Sport and Pastimes, are full of new and 
entertaining matter. Though the book by no means gives a complete 
picture of all Russia, yet it contains enough to justify its title ; and wecan 
cordially recommend it as the best book on that country that has been pub- 
lished within the last ten years, and hope that it will find many readers. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR JULY. 

THE July North American has for its most interesting article a paper 
entitled “The Meaning of Revenue Reform,” which is the work of Mr. 
Wells, and will be found exceedingly useful to those who wish to come 
to an understanding of this question, important now, and of rapidly 
growing importance. We, for our part, have little or no regret to express 
because of Mr. Wells's importing into his discussion of the unwisdom of 
our present financial system something of what has seemed to some people 
the sharpness of personal feeling. But this it, doubtless, really is not. 
There is, to be sure, not the least doubt that Mr. Wells is an ill-used per- 
son. But there is as little doubt that, in the ill-usage of him, the country 
at large has received injury at the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
And it is travelling out of the record for his critics to say that it is Mr. 
Wells asa man,and not Mr. Wells as a political economist, who relates of 
the Secretary of the Treasury such a story as this that follows: 

“In 1869, when it was proposed, in anticipation of the discussion of the 
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income tax by Congress, at its approaching session, to prepare for public 
information a full statement of the working and distribution of this tax, 
the amount paid respectively by the recipients of large, moderate, and 
small incomes, and the amount and number of individuals exempted under 
the law as then existing, the Secretary of the Treasury refused to allow 
the investigation to be undertaken, alleging substantially that it was not 
in accordance with the policy of the Treasury to permit such facts to be 
made public.” 

This anecdote is contained in a marginal note, and is told to justify an 
assertion made in the text, to the effect that at the present time, as all 
friends of revenue reform maintain, neither good sense nor sound know- 
ledge is displayed by us in the management of our fiscal affairs; and, 
further, that, under the present administration of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the investigation by which we alone can ensure safe progress is stu- 
diously repressed. To another anecdote of Mr. Boutwell, Mr. Wells only 
makes incidental reference, for he has told it before, we believe ; we have, 
at all events; but we recur to it again, for the reason that it is useful as 
affording a measure of the financial ability of a man whose financial course 
costs the country many millions annually. It is an anecdote which relates 
that our Minister of Finance, on being told that the condition of labor 
throughout the country is not as prosperous as it should be; that, notwith- 
standing our very great resources, there are practically only three out of 
all our manifold products—namely, gold, cotton, and petroleam—which 
cannot be produced more cheaply elsewhere than American labor can pro- 
duce them ; that our advantage in respect of these three extends no further 
than to the material in its most unwrought and crude condition—on being 
told, in short, that trade was dull and labor suffering, and that things 
might easily be made very much easier, both for the laborer and the capi- 
talist, our financial minister coolly replied, in effect, that he knew better, 
because he had just ridden through from Groton to Washington by rail, 
and had observed, as he looked out of the car windows, that everybody 
appeared to be busy; and because, when he got back to his office in Washing- 
ton, he found the revenues from taxation coming in without interruption. 
As if there was not such athing as a science of statistics ; as if, there being 
one, it could be studied with a night-glass through a car-window; and as 
if there had never been seen a people having burdensome, foolishly- 
imposed taxes to pay, and yet contriving, somehow or other, to pay them. 
We submit that when a gentleman of this order of mind goes on for some 
years crippling industry by his want of knowledge, any writer on finance 
may find sufficient justification for attacking him in the fact that he isa 
fellow-countryman, whether or not he has been driven by him out of a 
place of great usefulness. It is the more necessary when, as here among 
us, a popular understanding of an unpopular question is among the pre- 
requisites of a reform. It need hardly shock any one, we should say, that 
Mr. Wells indulges in the “ personality” of saying, “It is probable that 
there may have been finance ministers less competent than the present 
Secretary of the Treasury; and undoubtedly there have been Presi- 
dente as little inclined to reform as President Grant.” It is hazarding 
little to say that it is less the President’s want of inclination to reform, in 
the abstract or even the concrete, than his entire unfamiliarity with all 
such questions as this of taxation and currency, which makes him believe 
his Secretary of the Treasury to be a fit enough person for tke place. 
That Grant cares much, if at all, for “ Boutwell’s political influence,” it 
is not necessary to believe. The President gave Mr. Boutwell by far the 
largest part of the political influence he now has when he put him where 
he now is, and gave him more than he will ever have after he is done 
“ wielding the patronage,” and has to fall back on his native resources. Six 
months of a sound successor in his office would make the funding schemes 
and taxing policy of ite present incumbent a very heavy weight about 
Mr. Boutwell’s neck. There is not much in Mr. Wells’s article that he 
has not said before ; but he is dealing with facts and theories as to which 
Congressmen and editors need information, and which will have to be 
insisted on, line upon line and precept upon precept, and made plain for him 
who runs to read. The following extract may give such of our readers 
as have paid too little attention to this subject a specimen of what they 
are to expect in the essay itself, which we hope they will read with atten- 
tion : 

“It would seem, therefore, that the questions involved in the defects of 
our financial policy and methods of taxation, as above indicated, are not 
questions which require that the advocates of reform should necessarily 
commit themselves either to the principles of free-trade on the one band, 
or of protection on the other, inasmuch as they concern simply the reform 
of abuses. And it is, moreover, the maintenance of these abuses which 
grives to very many industries a claim for protection which otherwise would 


not be demanded. Governor Thomas of Maryland, in a speech before the 
Committee of Ways and Means a year ago, which was never published, 





set this matter in its true light. He is reported to have said: ‘I live in 
Alleghany County, Maryland, where our staple product is coal, and we 
have found by calculation that we are taxed every year to the extent of 
nearly two millions of dollars through the increased price which we are 


| obliged to pay for all that we consume in working this coal and transport- 


ing it to market—for our iron, our lumber, our woollens, our oil, and our 
machinery ; and we only ask, as a matter of justice, that a sufficient duty 
be imposed upon coal to compensate us for our taxes.’ Allof which, 
rendered into simple English, amounts to this: You have allowed A, B, 
and C to plunder us annually to the extent of two millions ; now allow us 
in return to plunder somebody else in the way of compensation.” 


The most important of the contents of the Review is a paper by Mr. 
Chauncey Wright on “ The Genesis of Species.”” Mr. Wright begins by 
stating briefly and generally, but very lucidly, the changed condition of 
opinion in the thinking world concerning the question of the origin of 
species. “ Orthodoxy has been won over to the doctrine of evolution.” 
Not that leaders in the religious world are now willing to abandon the 
dogma that the origin of species is a special religious mystery ; but many 
men of science, who are also religious men, and who are at the least quite 
as religiously reverent as scientifically inquisitive, have within the past 
twelve years found that the general theory, designated by the terms 
“ evolution,” “transmutation,” “development,” “derivation,” “ descent 
with modification,” they could reconcile with the dogmas which they re- 
gard as essential to religion. It is this general theory that is no longer re- 
garded with suspicion by many thinkers as being hostile to religion ; the 
subordinate hypothesis of natural selection, the explanation of evolution, 
is still rejected by the religious critics, one of whom, Mr. St. George Mi- 
vart, has recently brought forward a critique of ‘“ Darwinism” or “ Natural 
Selection,” as held by Darwin and the Darwinians, and with his criti- 
cisms a counter-theory of hisown. This critique by Mr. Mivart furnishes 
Mr. Wright with the main subject of his essay, which any reader, of any 
training at all in controversy, no matter how slight his knowledge of 
Darwinism, will see to be extraordinarily acute and able, and which, so 
far as we can judge, leaves not much of Mr. Mivart. The tone of Mr. 
Wright’s paper is such as to make it in that respect a model of contro. 
versy. It is nearly as judicially impersonal and easy as a steam hammer. 
These papers by Mr. Wright and Mr. Wells, together with a short and 
comparatively slight article by Doctor J. P. Thompson, on the subter- 
ranean explorations recently made in Jerusalem ; the article on “ Minority 
Representation,” which we notice elsewhere ; and a good résumé of the 
best opinions concerning the religion of the ancient Romans, written by 
Professor W. F. Allen, make up the body of this number of the Revicv, 
which is valuable reading, though we should say that it is to be called 
neither light nor quite near enough to lightness. 

The literary reviews begin with a long and interesting notice of the 
first volume of Professor Max Miiller’s translation of the “ Rig-veda-san- 
hita.” The reviewer finds it necessary to make some complaint against 
Miiller on several grounds, and though “in so doing he uses him as 
though he loved him,” he nevertheless presents a clear case against him, 
and shows him to be not innocent of putting into his book some vexatious 
padding, pure and simple, and very much matter which must be pro- 
nounced valueless, or of value insufficient to justify its appearance ina 
volume—one of eight—which gives the reader no more than twelve 
hymns, or about one seventy-fifth of the whole text to be given. Clearly, 
this is not using the subscribers well. As for the translation, Miiller’s 
work is pronounced far inferior to that of Roth, and certainly, as Roth ap- 
pears in the reviewer's translation of him into English, there will be no 
question in the mind of the reader ignorant of Sanskrit and acquainted 
with poetry, that the difference between Miiller’s verses and Roth’s is the 
difference between good work and bad. After this review—a specimen of 
strict reviewing at its very best—come notices of Yeaman’s “ Science of 
Government,” done by some gentleman who appears to be in deplorably 
low spirits; and of some half-dozen other books, notably of Mr. C. W. 
Baird’s history of the towr. of Rye in Connecticut. The notice of Heard’s 
“ Curiosities of the Law Reports” is good as adding one or two curiosi- 
ties to those which Mr. Heard has gathered together. This is how Mr. 
Justice Lumpkin, of Georgia, expresses (in 13 Ga. 14) his opinion of the 
effete dogma that a writ of error needs a seal : 

“T can scarcely suppress a smile, I wili not say grimace irresistible, 
when I see so much importance attached to trifles. I scorn to be a ‘cerf 
adscript’ (sic) to things obsolete or thoroughly deserving to be so. x. 
President Pendleton states that there was a period when the impression 
[on a seal] was made with the eye-tooth, and thinks that there was some 
utility in the custom, since the tooth’s impression was the man’s own, and 


presented a test in case of forgery. But this reason does not hold true in 
‘ this epoch of dentistry, when no man’s tooth is his own. I admit 
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that old things may be good things, as old wine, old wives, ay, and an old 
world. But the world is older and consequently wiser than it ever was 
before. Let the legislative and judicial axe be laid to the root of 
the tree: cut it down, why cumbereth it any longer courts and con- 
tracts ?” 

And this remark on the case of a Mr. Reed, who was accidentally killed, 
is enlivening, when met with in a report: 


“ Reed and MacGuire were both victims of the same accident, which, 
though melancholy, has settled the law.” 


THE MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST. 


Tue characters of Ernest Picard, Jules Ferry, Trochu, Gambetta, Jules 
Favre, Garnier-Pagés, Rochefort, and Jules Simon are sketched with 
minuteness and, as we think, with a great deal of shrewdness and preci- 
sion, in an article which appears in this month’s Scribner's, and which 
seems to give itself out as the work of Miss Mary C. Putnam, M.D., but 
which surely must be only translated by that lady, and not written by 
her. It is not well translated either; on the contrary, mistakes occur 
which a more illiterate proof-reader than any of our magazine publishers 
ought to employ should be above the danger of allowing to get into print. 
For example, we read of the “ destitution ” (déchéance) of the Napoleonic 
empire. But, whoever wrote it or translated it, the article is clever and 
worth reading, as this extract may show: 


“ This, then, was the radical vice in M. Jules Simon's philosophy—that 
he did not believe in it. This homeopathic dilution of Cousin, Jouffroy, 
and Roger Collard ; this vaporous eclecticism that reposes on the cardinal 
principle of not having any vital principle whatever ; this immense Mis- 
souri Compromise between everything that anybody had ever believed and 
its diametrical opposite ; this modern bulwark of failing faith—soft, ten- 
der, and trembling as might be a bulwark of jelly; this conciliation 
effected between Catholicism, Spiritualism, Materialism, Positivism, Athe- 
ism, and Pantheism ; this admission of everything except the necessity of 
a foundation for belief, that should be not only unshaken, but unshakable ; 
this preservation of doctrine under a glass case, ticketed with the warning 
to keep hands off the fragile fossil ; this reduction of faith to a social con- 
vention ; this hatred of living ideas because of their life, and this sickly 
tenderness for the shadows of the dead—it is evident that in all this was 
to be found small material to meet the rude necessities of a crisis boiling 
over with passion, As well hope to arrest or direct a torrent of lava, that 
bursts from the crater of Vesuvius, by the chill embrace of a mountain- 
mist floated down from the Highlands of Scotland.” 

This, too, seems to us commendable as striking pretty nearly the just 
mean between respect for Rocbefort as a man and utter contempt for 
Rochefort as an indicator of popular rights: 

“ Sauciness constituted all Rochefort’s prestige—now the sauciness of 
his constituents, now his own. This mocking disdain, that seemed more 
superficial, in reality sprang from a deeper root than the serious criticism 
of other members of the opposition. It was rooted in the self-conscious- 
ness of a rival power, bent on overturning, not a functionary, or a minis- 
try, or a constitution, but systems, and thrones, and hierarchies. This 
power alone could afford to gibe and frolic with its adversary, whom it 
considered already as torn in pieces. Not the depth of his principles, but 
the coincidence between the scoff that scintillated from his easy wit, and 
the disdain that glowed from their laboring passion, united Rochefort and 
the people. But in a quarrel of dignities, what so close a bond of union 
asacommon contempt? What could unite the people to Picard, anxious 
to preserve a ‘liberal’ Empire; to Garnier-Pagés, stupefied before the 
august tears of Louis Philippe; to Jules Favre, with his adroit reverences 
and supple genuflexions? Rochefort made fun of solemnities empty as a 
nightmare, and as overwhelming. Hence, the people adored him. He 
represented for them ‘the ideal of liberty and justice,’ which poor Deles- 
cluze would pathetically lament to not find realized in the Republic of the 
Provisional Government.” 

Another article in Scribner’s is interesting for its account of the parent- 
age of the weeping willows of this country and England. It will be new 
to most of our readers. Shortly after the bursting of the South Sea Bub- 
ble, in 1720, a friend of Pope’s. who had gone to the East to recruit his 
fortunes, sent home to the poet a present of figs, and, as it happened, there 
was in one of the boxes a twig of a plant new to Pope, who, being then 
busy with his Twickenham gardening, stuck it into the ground. In time 
it became a large and admired tree—the parent of all the English weeping 
willows. A slip from this Twickenham willow was cut off, in 1775, by a 
young English officer, who was coming out with Sir Henry Clinton to put 
down the rebellion at Boston, and after it was put down to shoot buffalo 
on Copp’s Hill, and practise at alligators in Spy Pond, and, better yet, con- 
fiscate land,and plant, and build, in which case the weeping willow would 
be desirable. But, in the course of events, planting among the Americans 


begar to look far off; the young Englishman gave his willow-twig, care- 
fully wrapped in oiled silk, to John Parke Custis, Washington's step-son, 
who, shortly afterwards, planted it near his house at Abingdon, in Vir- 
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ginia. There it flourished, and the son of Pope’s tree became the parent 
of our American weeping willows. To some of our readers it may be new 
to hear that the tree gets its name from a Talmudic legend which avers 
that the Babylonian willows beneath which the Hebrews sat down and 
wept in their captivity drooped their branches in accordant sadness. 

Mr. D. O’C. Townley writes a very good sketch, accompanied by an ex- 
cellent portrait, of the man who probably may be considered the most 
truly successful artist that this country has to show—Mr.J, Q. A.Ward ; Miss 
C. F. Bates a pretty poem ; Rev. H. H. Macfarland, a glowing, but not too 
glowing, description of Vassar College ; and J. R. G. Hassard, an encour- 
aging report of the progress; made toward our Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. This latter is accompanied by wood-cuts of the designs submitted by 
Mr. W. H. Beard, which are certainly extraordinary. Mr. Beard proposes 
that the outer approaches to the entrance of the museum should be sub- 
terranean. The visitor entering the museum from the Park—it is to be 
up in Eighth Avenue, opposite Central Park—finds himself in a large tun- 
nel, wide and well ventilated but tortuous, over the arched mouth of 
which hang vines and shrubbery. On either side stands a colossal stox 
figure—‘ Ignorance with threatening aspect, and Superstition with 
repulsive mien ;” Ignorance with a cleaver in his hand, Superstition 
bearing a thigh-bone; Ignorance with a plain cloth about his waist, 
Superstition with a Knotted cloth about his, the pair of them scowling 
dismally, and not pleasing in the shape of their limbs and trunks. ‘These 
affright the beholder, especially the women and children, if we may judge 
from these designs. As the spectator passes on he sees in the obscurity 
the creeping forms of tigers, lions, and Mr. Beard’s well-knowa bears, 
which ramp and threaten. Passing these we come to the portal of Art, 
where Time, another colossal figure, lies sleeping, and over his head is a 
tablet which is to bear the names of donors—“ a delicate intimation of the 
immortality of fame which will reward the gift of a thousand dollars or se 
to the Museum.” Branching out of this room are various passageways— 
“one guarded by antediluvian animals of vast size "—which lead through 
galleries to the museum proper. Yet it is not so improbable that this 
vulgar and every way preposterous conception of what is appropriate for 
an institution designed to educate and elevate the public taste may be ex- 
ecuted ; the writer in the magazine remarks that “the gentlemen upon 
whose good judgment the choice of an architect and the character of the 
building chiefly depend, are P. B. Sweeny, the President, and Judge Hil- 
ton, the Secretary of the Department of Public Parks.” How fit they are for 
the work an hour or two spent in the Central Park by any person who knew 
it four years ago will be sufficient to show. We have not given it detailed 
examination, but we would venture to say that no person of fair intelligence 
in such matters could see the management of the flowers, for example, by 
the gardeners of this year without perceiving that the Park is in tasteless 
hands. The great beauties of the place they can hardly spoil, but every 
now and then one comes upon some flower-bed with an elegant raised 
scolloped pattern, patted up with a hoe along the edge of it, or a shabby, 
little forlorn row, one by one, of the not very costly portulacca ; or a wood 
hillside carefully raked. There is not a general effect, but there isevery now 
and then too strong a suggestion—even in the more beautiful upper part of 
the Park—of scraping and washing and overdressing which is of very 
unpleasant omen. 

In the “ Topics of the Time” the editor has something to say about 
the “ Pike” in literature, the “ Pike” being the personage who figures in 
the poems of Mr. John Hay, and some other writers of verses in dialect, 
who blaspheme, gamble, kill, and display at the same time the tenderest 
emotions, and also a spiritual soundness and healthiness which could not 
have been expected from their doctrinal laxity and their general laxity of 
practice. ‘“ Undoubtedly,” says the editor, “the Pike is a fact. Tilmon 
Joy and Jim Bludso are men that Mr. Hay has seen with his own eyes,” 
and so forth. But we suppose the Pike, as he exists in Mr. Hay’s poems, to 
be not at all a fact, and that if there is one thing in “ Jim Bludso,” for ex- 
ample, which to the intelligent reader of good poetry is more striking 
than another, it is the perfect falseness of the note struck. The Pike of 
Mr. Hay’s pieces is a creature made up of the simulacrum of a genuine 
Pike, into which is breathed for a soul some breath from Mr. Hay’s nos- 
trils, and the creature produced is as much like any living creature who 
ever walked the earth as the absurd stage Laertes is usually like a hot 
young Danish nobleman. It is not the Pike, half-horse and half-alliga- 
tor, but Mr. Hay, who says: 


** Through the hot black breath of the burnin’ boat 
Jim Bludso’s voice was heard—"’ 


or, a great deal worse than such surface failure, this : 
“ But he never flunked and he never lied.” 
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Or this, which is not the Pike at all, but in which we have Mr. Hay 


“ enthused ”’ 
**He seen his duty, a dead sure thing, 


And went for it there and then, 
And Christ a’n’t a-going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men.” 


Or this 
‘And I think that savinga little child, 


And bringing him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around the throne. 


Now, if this were the Pike in his integrity, he would simply be a disgust- 
ingly foul-mouthed creature, who had better be left unselected as a sub- 
ject by any and all writers. But to our mind there is just ‘as much good 
portraiture in it as there is of good poetry, or of that decent respect for 
religious beliefs and venerated names which is demanded by good taste, 
at least, were there no other authority to exact it. 

The July Atlantic is a good number, and may be recommended. Mr. 
James's “ Watch and Ward” is interesting—the word, perhaps, most 
often to be applied to his work, though some of it merits words of praise 
more valuable to a story-writer. The second part of Mr. Howells’s 
“ Wedding Journey ” is like the first part—delightful, and perhaps is as 
good as anything he has ever done. “The Whispering Gallery ” still 
talks of Dickens, and will surprise many of that author’s readers, who re- 
member how he stuffs his characters, by this remark : 


“And here let me say, that although he was accustomed to talk and 
write a great deal about eating and drinking, I have rarely seen a man 
eat and drink less. He liked to dilate in imagination over the brewing 
of a bowl of punch, but I always noticed that when the punch was ready, 
he drank less of it than any one who might be present. It was the senti- 
ment of the thing and not the thing itself that engaged his attention. He 
liked to have a little supper every night after a reading, and have three 
or four friends round the table with him, but he only picked at the viands 
as a bird might do, and I scarcely saw him eat a hearty meal during his 


whole stay in the country.” 

We presume Mr. Fields intends to speak of Dickens’s general habit, 
and not merely of his habits while in this country on his last visit. Mr. 
John Fiske’s “ Werewolves and Swan-maideuas”’ is entertaining, and so, 
without being at the same time extravagantly instructive, are the “ Book- 
notices.” Mr. Whittier has some kind and pleasing lines about the late 
Miss Cary, but the other poetry it is not necessary to dwell upon. Mr. 
Clarence King’s “ Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada” is an admir- 
able description of mountain work, told with a very taking modesty and 
manliness. We make this extract, which, though of course the interest 


here rises very high, is in other respects no inferior sample of this fine 
paper : 

“ As we tied ourselves together, I told Cotter to hold himself in readi- 
ness to jump down into one of these in case I fell, and started to climb up 
the wall, succeeding quite well for about twenty feet. About two feet 
above my hands was a crack, which, if my arms had been long enough to 
reacb, would probably have led me to the very top; but I judged it be- 
yond my powers, aud, with great care, descended to the side of Cotter, 
who believed that his superior length of arm would enable him to make 
the reach. 

“I planted myself against the rock, and he started cautiously up the 
wall. Looking down the glare front of ice, it was not pleasant to consider 
at what velocity a slip would send me to the bottom, or at what angle, 
and to what probable depth, I should be projected into the ice-water. 
Indeed, the idea of such a sudden bath was so annoying that I lifted my 
eyes toward my companion. He reached my farthest point without great 
difficulty, and made a bold spring for the crack, reaching it without an 
inch to spare, and holding on wholly by his fingers. He thus worked 
himself slowly along the crack toward the top, at last getting his arms 
over the brink, and gradually drawing his body up and out of sight. It 
was the most splendid piece of slow gymnastics I ever witnessed. For 
a moment he said nothing; but when I asked if he was all right, he 
cheerfully repeated, ‘ All right.’ It was only a moment’s work to send 
up the two knapsacks and barometer, and receive again my end of the 
lasso. As | tied it round my breast, Cotter said to me, in an easy, confident 
tone, ‘Don’t be afraid to bear your weight.’ I made up my mind, how- 
ever, to make that climb without his aid, and husbanded my strength as 
I climbed from crack to crack. I got up without difficulty to my former 
point, rested there a moment, hanging solely by my hands, gathered 
every pound of strength and atom of will for the reach, then jerked my- 
self upward with a swing, just getting the tips of my fingers into the 
crack. In an instant I had grasped it with my right hand also. I felt 
the sinews of my fingers relax a little, but the picture of the slope of ice 
and the blue lake affected me so strongly that I redoubled my grip, and 
climbed slowly along the crack, until I reached the angle, and got one 
arm over the edge as Cotter had done. As I rested my body upon the 
edge and looked up at Cotter, I saw that, instead of’ a level top, he was 
sitting upon a smooth roof-like slope, where the least pull would have 
dragged him over the brink. He had no brace for his feet, nor hold for 
his hands, but had seated himself calmly, with the rope tied round his 
breast, knowing that my only safety lay in being able to make the climb 








entirely unaided ; certain that the least waver in his tone would have dis- 
heartened me, and perhaps made it impossible. The shock I received on 
seeing this affected me for a moment, but not enough to throw me off my 
guard, and I climbed quickly over the edge. When we had walked back 
out of danger we sat down upon the granite fora rest. In all my experi- 
ence of mountaineering I have never known an act of such real, profound 


courage as this of Cotter’s.” 

The July Harper’s, too, offers a good number to the summer reader, 
who will be particularly pleased with the first article, called “ Children of 
the Summer,” which can be no one’s but Mr. Howells’s, though apparently 
written some years since, and before he quite trusted the hand which 
has since so plainly shown its cunning, and is now sosure. Of the ac- 
companying illustrations we wish him joy. They are actionably bad, we 
should say, if there is any justice at all in the land. “Cavour” is the 
subject of another illustrated article, “ Life in Cuba” of another, the new 
book about “ Jefferson’s Domestic Life” of another, and there are besides 
an instalment of “ The American Baron,” that absurd but readable and 
funny exaggeration ; and, among other things, “ A Letter of Coleridge’s,”’ 
formerly unpublished, in which he incidentally remarks that he never 
allows himself to put forth anything that he is not sure is his own and 
entirely underived from books, and unsuggested by other writers—a state- 
ment in which the simple of the earth may, if they like, put confidence. 

Truly good ghost stories are very rare things, though they are so uni- 
versally popular that one would suppose there would be much more done 
in this walk, to call it so, than there is. The demand is infinitely in excess 
of the supply. Miss Rose Terry has three in the July Galazy, all interest- 
ing, and we do not know why not all true, in a way ; still they do not pro- 
perly congeal the blood. “An Evening with Swinburne” is a brief and 
rather dry account of an evening at a party, when Swinburne did some of 
the talking, saying some not very wise things—as that Walt Whitman 
was probably the second-best poet in the world, Victor Hugo being first, 
in Mr. Swinburne’s opinion—and read, or intoned, some of his own poetry, 
a thing which he is fond of doing, they say, and which it is a curious and 
not unadulterate joy to hear him do. Z. F. P. gives an account, really 
readable and intelligible, even lively and attractive, of the observation of 
the solar eclipse last year by the American party that went out to Sicily 
with Professor Pierce of Harvard,and by the English party, headed by Mr. 
Lockyer. By an unfortunate mistake of the Galary’s printer or proof- 
reader, Z. F. P. is made to do injustice to the English expedition : in the 
illustrations on page 192 there is a reversal of the two lower figures by 
which credit is given to Professor Watson, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, for 
the photograph of the corona which Mr. Brother succeeded in taking, and 
which was the great feat of the English expedition. “Signature Hunt- 
ing” is a good specimen of a low form of padding. 

In Lippincott’s,“‘ The Great War of 1870,” by Edmond Scherer, is, per- 
haps, best, and “Our Monthly Gossip” of most interest. The former 
asserts, what few will be inclined to think precisely true, namely, that 
Bismarck is very thin-skinned and dreads newspaper criticism; and, 
furthermore—what may be true—that at Versailles he was very apprehen- 
sive of secret designs on his life, and kept himself closely guarded. 

In the Overland there is a good story of the Vigilance Committee days 
of California, entitled “Robert Fairway’s Disappearance,” and a semi- 
poetic ghost story, which may be read, entitled “ How I got the Pirate’s 
Treasure.” Rather funny is the article called “ The Darwinian Eden,” but, 
perhaps the writer hardly gets all the amusement out of it that he 
might. 

The Catholic World laments the decay of mentality in Protestant Eng- 
land, finding the cause of its unhappiness in the fact that the British 
magazine is so pooran affairas it is. So much worsethan Blackwood’s, for 
example, in the days when Catholic Emancipation was under disqussion ? 
This is but a dangerous criterion of mentality to be set up by any of 
our American magazines, we fear, Catholic or Protestant. The fact of the 
matter would seem to be, that in poetry, history, and fiction, England is, 
just now, rather above her usual average since she has had any literary 
annals at all, and that in science also, as well as in poetry and fiction, she 
need not fear to enter the lists against any other country in the world. 

Furthermore, the Catholic World says and maintains that the Hon. 
E. P. Hurlbut, of Boston, Mass., and the Rev. Dr. Bellows, of this city, 
are “ from instinct and education, hearty haters of the Catholic Church,” 
and that Mr. Hurlbut’s “ thought is the thought of a secularist,” and that 
for this country “there is no hope under Protestantism.” ‘There has 
been a sad falling off,” it goes on to say, “in the virtue, the honesty, the 
integrity, the chastity, and the public spirit of our people in the last fifty 
years.” Now why? Why, because “the old habits formed under Catholic dis- 
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cipline and influences are wearing out, if not worn out.” This we confess 
seems to us childishness, and utterly unworthy of a magazine which is, 
indeed, from the nature of much of its subject-matter, compelled to teach 
much that we, of course, think unreason, but which has shown that it 
need not be gratuitously feeble. 


Wake Robin. By John Burroughs. (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.)— 
Mr. Burroughs’s “ Wake Robin ”—a graceful and appropriate title—be- 
longs to the class of writings of which Mr. Thoreau and Col. Higginson 
have given us the best-known examples. The several papers of which it 
is composed were, many of them at ieast, first published in magazines for 
popular reading, and they are marked by the same combination of literary 
excellence and careful scientific observation which distinguishes the writ- 
ings above-mentioned. Mr. Burroughs is not as practised a writer as Col. 
Higginson, nor has he his poetical imagination and wide range of illus- 
tration. He lacks, too, the originality and dry humor of Thoreau ; on the 
other hand, he is more of a specialist than either of these, and possesses 
great quickness and accuracy of observation, and excellent powers of dé- 
scription. And he is truly fond of the woods, and goes into them to see 
them and not himself. The book will furnish entertaining reading for 
any intelligent lover of nature; and, more than this, it will be found 
perhaps the very best help for the beginner in the study of birds. It gives 
just the information which the beginner needs, and teaches him how to 
observe, as well by precept as by example. For the rambles and observa- 
tions here described are next to an actual excursion with a trained orni- 
thologist as a practical lesson in ornithology. 

The first and last papers—“ The Return of the Birds” and “The In- 
vitation ”—are those which will best serve as an introduction to the study 
of birds. “In the Hemlocks ” is from first to last an admirable practical 
lesson in observation ; “ Bird’s Nests ” and “ Spring at the Capital ” are of 
the same general character, although the latter is of a rather rambling and, 
one is tempted to say, perfunctory character, containing, however, some ex- 
cellent descriptions. The two other papers, “ Adirondacs” and “ Birch 
Browsings,” are chiefly descriptive of life and adventure in the woods; 
both of them, the last especially, are capital reading. 

Two vr three extracts will illustrate our writer’s style and methods of 
observation : “ It seems to me that I do not know a bird till I have heard 
its voice; then I come nearer it at once, and it possesses a human 
interest to me. I have met the grey-cheeked thrush in the woods, 
and held him in my hand ; still I do not know him. The silence of the 
cedar-bird throws a mystery about him, which neither his good looks nor 
his petty larcenies in cherry-timecan dispel. A bird’s song contains a 
clue to its life, and establishes a sympathy, an understanding, between 
itself and the listener ” (p. 44). 

“It is not in the woods alone to give one this impression of utter 
loneliness. In the woods are sounds and voices, and a dumb kind of com- 
panionship ; one is little more than a walking tree himself; but come 
upon one of these mountain-lakes, and the wilderness stands relieved, and 
meets you face to face. Water is thus facile and adaptive, that it makes 
the wild more wild, while it enhances culture and art ” (p. 82.) 

“ They [the larks] are walkers. This is a characteristic of but few of 
our land-birds. By far the greater number are hoppers. Note the track 
of the common snow-bird ; the feet are not placed one in front of the 
other, as in the track of the crow or partridge, but side and side. The 
sparrows, thrushes, warblers, woodpeckers, buntings, etc., are all hoppers. 
On the other hand, all aquatic or semi-aquatic birds are walkers. The 
plovers and sandpipers and snipes run rapidly. Among the land-birds, the 
grouse, pigeons, quails, larks, and various blackbirds walk. The swallows 
walk, also, whenever they use their feet at all, but very awkwardly. The 
larks walk with ease and grace. Note the meadow-lark strutting about 
all day in the meadows ” (p. 222). 

It may be remarked that Mr. Burroughs speaks rather contemptuously 
of what Col. Higginson calls “that best of fowling-pieces, a small spy- 
glass.” His rule is: “First, find your bird ; observe its ways, its song, its 
calls, its flight, its haunts; then shoot it (not ogle it with a glass), and 
compare with Audubon. In this way the feathered kingdom may soon be 
conquered ” (p. 209). Probably in this we find the difference between the 
professional ornithologist and the amateur. 





" The Rhododendron and American Plants. By C.S. Rand, Jr. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1871.)—We have got into the habit of expecting a new 
book on some horticultural subject from Mr. Rand every year; and as 
we are fond of all kinds of horticulture, in theory at least, we enjoy 








every new book as much as a novel, if it is well written, and shows that 
the author is really familiar with his subject. 

No class of plants deserves a biographer more than the rhododendron, 
and other evergreens which are equally beautiful in leaf and flower. 
Most of us know the rhododendron and the kalmia by name as well as by 
sight ; and many to whom the name suggests nothing will remember the 
shrubs with bright evergreen leaves which they have admired as they 
have crossed the Alleghany Mountains, or which they have seen from the 
car windows on the Pennsylvania or Reading Railroads, or by the side of 
some mountain lake in Vermont, or whose masses of pink blossoms invite 
old and young to festival and picnic in June amongst the hills of Worces- 
ter County, or by Salisbury Beach and the banks of the Merrimac, in 
Massachusetts. Whoever has seen and known them, and has even a 
small piece of land in the country, would like to have some to decorate 
his land. But it has been generally believed that they are very shy, and 
difficult to transplant and make grow, and with reason; for if carelessly 
handled, all the evergreen plants are very troublesome to manage. But, 
as Mr. Rand has shown in his treatise, they can be grown abundantly if 
their habits are studied, and the soil and circumstances made agreeable to 
their roots. 

The bulk of this book is devoted to the rhododendrons, which, being the 
largest in size of plant and blossom, attract the most attention, and they 
have been so Jong cultivated and improved that the original varieties and 
species have been greatly increased. We learn that the few kinds com 
monly known—such as Rhododendron Ponticum, Maximum, and Cataw- 
biense—are only samples of a family which has members in every climate 
and which grow in every soil, and under all circumstances ; one, R. Dal. 
housie, being a parasite, almost an air-plant, growing on the branches of 
oak-trees, and expanding blossoms four inches in diameter. Another, R. 
Lapponicum, is a mere dwarf, being most suitable for an edging to tlower 
beds. R. Maximum sometimes grows to be a tree. Some are hardy in 
Alpine snows, others can only grow in the tropics or a hothouse. 

Thus we see that no plant offers the amateur a wider or better field for 
the indulgence of his fancy. But whilst we, with Mr. Rand, give most of 
our notice to the chief of the class, we should not forget the laurel, kalmia 
latifolia, the favorite flower of June, whose wonderful profusion of bloom 
makes hill and mountain sides and wide plains brilliant with the most 
delicate and varied shades of rose and pink. As he enumerates the differ 
ent plants of the same family, he mentions too slightly, we think, the 
Sedum latifolium or Labrador tea—a stout, hardy shrub with evergreen 
leaves, olive brown on top, with recurved edges, and covered with a kind 
of rusty wool or down underneath. This shrub covers the heaths of Maine 
and Canada, and grows equally well in swamp and on hillsides, and in 
June blooms very fully. Its tufts of white flowers and fragrant brown. 
green leaves make a beautiful combination with the rhodora and cotton 
grass, which at the same time cover wide areas with the most lovely car- 
pet of purple and white. 

Mr. Rand enumerates every plant evergreen, shrubby and herbace 
ous, which he thinks belongs or groups with the rhododendron and kal- 
mia, and tells us where to get them and how they are best cultivated ; and 
one sees, a8 he reads, that most of his statements and directions are the 
result of actual experience. Mr. Rand's collection of these plants is unsur- 
passed in this country, and every one who can should visit it, as he will 
there see how well the author has practised the lessons he teaches. We 
wish all the families of beautiful plants could find so earnest and faithful 
a biographer ; for every one who reads such a book, if he never lives out 
of a city, becomes imbued with horticultural enthusiasm, and pledges bis 
earliest earnings to the purchase and adornment of a country place. 
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explosive material, and perfectly re- 





OIL. liable in every respect. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
yy a4 HAPPENED AFTER THE 


BATTLE OF DORKING. 
Being an Account of the 
VICTORY AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
BY A VOLUNTEER OFFICER. 
12mo, paper covers, price.........-...+eeeeeeeeee 25 cents. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE. 


The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, design- 
ing to form Libraries or enrich their Literary Collections, 
is respectfully invited to Harper's Catalogue, which will 
be found to eemprise a ange propervion of the standard 
and most esteemed works in English Literature—compre- 
HENDING OVER THF EE THOUSAND VOLUMES—which are 
offered, in most instances, at less than one-nalf the cost of 
similar eee in England. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, 
Schools, etc., who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, 
it is believed this Catalogue will prove especially valuable 
for reference. 

The Catalogue is arranged elphobotiaaliy by the authors’ 
names, anonymous works by the titles. ‘The index is ar- 
ranged by the titles of the books, besides having numer- 
ous appropriate heads, each general head being followed 
by the title of every work on the subject. Persons de- 
sirous of obtaining information regarding any foreign 
land, will find under the name of the country the title of 
all books of travel, history, or biography relating thereto. 

The Publishers believe this will meet a long-felt want. 

To prevent ee 5 oe me it is suggested that, when- 
ever books cannot be obtained through any bookseller or 
local agent, applications with remittance should be ad- 
dre direct to the Publishers, which will receive 
prompt attention. 


Sent by mail on receipt of Six Cents. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 
(,; AZZAM'S TREATISE 
ON THE 


BANKRUPT LAW. 


SECOND EDITION JUST OUT. 











For sale at all Law-Book Stores. 





(JASSELL'S POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 
PRICE, $15. 

** We have gone over its pages with sentiments of real 
wonder. We know no work like it. It has occupied and 
filled up a field of education vast and most important to 
the community.”’--Dublin University Magazine. 





CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 





S LAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; pre- 
ceded by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the 
Negro Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. 
Allen, ofthe University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, price 
$1 50. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address 

Publishers of “THE NATION,” 
Box 6732, New York City. 
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